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The School of the Future 
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some of the essential characteristics of 

schools of the past with other features 
growing out of the characteristics peculiar to 
the age in which it exists. The essential fea- 
ture of any school is the perpetual association 
of an adult with children. It is not possible 
to think of a school except in some such terms. 
One can not think of a 
school as a number of chil- 
dren grouped together for 
purposes conscious or un- 
conscious. Russia which is 
trying out some most rad- 
ical ideas regarding schools 
has recently experienced an 
unprecedented phenomenon 
regarding childhood—that 
of children numbering per- 
haps in the hundreds of 
thousands, associat- 
ing themselves for the pur- 
pose of self-preservation 
and incidentally receiving 
some kind of training. But 
Russia, most tolerant of all 
sorts of ideas destructive 
of those of the past, never 
thought of such groups of 
children as _ constituting 
“schools” or of accepting 
or terming the kind of 
training which these chil- 
dren received, as constitut- 
ing an education. 

In the varying emphases which our ad- 
vanced thinkers or unconventional workers in 
education place upon the independence of the 
child and his uncontrolled and “natural” de- 
velopment, we deceive ourselves if we think 
that the influence of the adult or the guidance 
of the teacher is absent. The essential feature 
of a school is the association of the adult with 
children for the purpose of educating these 
children. There is no reason why we should 
avoid the use of the term “educating them” 
for in the last analysis the responsibility for 
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whatever scheme of education is adopted is 
that of the adult. 

Irrespective of the extent to which empha- 
sis may be placed upon the “natural” devel- 
opment of the child, upon his free and un- 
trammeled thought, his undirected activity, 
the scheme of education is that of the adult. 

In the present-day reaction against the over- 
activity or dominance of 
the adult over the child in 
the schools of the past, we 
are now in a stage of edu- 
cational thinking and ex- 
perimentation in which the 
adult has abdicated a large 
part of the responsibility 
he has exercised in the 
past. This is particularly 
true in the home education 
of the child. But, whether 
in home or in school, such 
a practice can continue 
without serious social re- 
sults is a fair question 
which even the most rad- 
ical of all the experimental 
answers, the Russian, may 
fail to answer. 

Personally the writer be- 
lieves that the present re- 
veals by way of a natural 
swing of the pendulum of 
thought and practice an 
extreme movement to the 
left. Some time in the fu- 
ture it may be interesting to investigate the 
extent to which this extreme either in theory or 
in practice either in home or in the school is 
due to an unwillingness to accept responsibil- 
ity and to the tendency to follow the line of 
least resistance. 

It is difficult if not impossible for any age 
or generation to judge itself in respect to such 
questions. The lack of control or of indiffer- 
ence to many standards of conduct accepted 
in the past as revealed now by the older as 
well as by the younger generation, may be 
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due to a schooling in which freedom from re- 
straint and from guidance plays too large a 
part, or it may be due to a breakdown of the 
ideals and to the inadequacy of controls on 
the part of the adults as a reaction to the 
opposite conditions in their own experience. 
The whole disturbing question may be safely 
left, as in fact it must always be left, to the 
same youthful generation, to be solved on the 
basis of its own evaluation of experience. 

Shifts of emphasis in moral ideals from 
generation to generation have been too great 
to permit us to suppose that this present em- 
phasis on freedom of child activities from 
some considerable exercise of responsibility 
on the part of the adult can persist without 
some sharp reaction in the future. Such ac- 
tion and reaction in truth furnish the most 
comprehensive illustrations of that rhythm in 
education which is but one of the many points 
that the theory of naturalistic education as- 
sumes in the present. 

The “child-centered school” of the early 
twentieth century is not altogether a new idea 
or even a new practice. It has much in com- 
mon with the practice as well as theory of 
both Froebel and of Pestalozzi, of the early 
eighteenth century, or of the theory of Locke 
of the early seventeenth century. 

There are few new educational ideas or 
even ideas of any kind except as experimental 
natural science produces them. Progress 
comes chiefly through better realization of 
ideas formulated in the past. In education this 
improved practice relates both to ideas con- 
cerning the child’s part and the adult’s part 
in the educational procedure and in the re- 
lating of the two. 

The efficient school of the future will never 
lose sight of the central position of the child 
in every educational procedure. But we may 
well believe that the school of the future will 
discover more effective ways of relating the 
experience of the adult, as that experience in- 
corporates all the experience of the past, to 
the interests and activities of the child. It is 
easy to see that this has not been done for 
the present generation of those being taught 
or of those having been recently taught. 

There is a wider gap than is usual in the 
past between the ideas and forms of conduct 
of the youth of today and traditional ways of 
thinking and acting. The considerable num- 
bers of revolutionary applications of science 
to the every-day conduct of life through the 
auto, the radio, the movie, alone would have 
accomplished this. The harrowing experiences 
of the great war and other demonstrations of 
the incapacity of the adult generation in gov- 
ernment and in the wide gap between pro- 
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fessed and pretended ideals and the realities 
of life alone would justify this. But undoubt 
edly a third factor in the too rapid discarding 
of the experiences of the past has been the 
inadequate fusing of these products of the 
past with the growing child, in our “child 
centered” schools, and in the homes character. 
ized by centripetal rather than centrifugal 
forces. 

With the discarding of the old disciplinary 
conception of the value of studies and the re 
lated theories and school practices the neces. 
sity arises for the discovery or formulation of 
practices which will properly relate to the 
child’s growth and interests those portions of 
the experience of the past generations that 
are essential or serviceable to stable social 
evolution. This may be necessary not only for 
progress but for the very preservation of the 
social structures; unless we are prepared to 
view with equanimity the passing of these 
forms of social organization which we have 
been accustomed to view as the _ highest 
achievements of mankind for other forms 
highly novel and experimental and, if we may 
judge from the past, highly unstable. 

In this adaptation of forms and processes 
and institutional organization of education to 
ever changing combinations of these two great 
factors in education, every people may make 
its contribution. 

I have the opportunity of observing the 
school activities of many different peoples. In 
doing so I am impressed with the fact that 
every people works out some feature of the 
educational process peculiar to themselves and 
possessing not only local but general value. 
This statement is valid for all people includ- 
ing those which we are apt to consider most 
backward educationally. 

In Bulgaria exists this device in school 
management and teacher training: A young 
teacher, graduating from a normal school, is 
given a one-year employment by some commu- 
nity; if the community is satisfied, the teacher 
may be called permanently but if so, for a life 
tenure with a retirement allowance at the age 
of retirement fixed by general law. Upon en- 
tering the school permanently, the teacher is 
assigned a group of children for which he as- 
sumes responsibility throughout the elemen- 
tary schooling of the group. Others may teach 
the group but the assigned teacher looks after 
their health, their morals, their social con- 
tacts and welfare. During the summer months 
he accompanies them on their travels through 
their country. This custom of using a large 
portion of the summer vacation for familiar- 
izing the school children with different parts 

(Turn to page 518) 
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Commencement Programs 


ROBERT C. SHAW 
Deputy Superintendent, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


among school people that there should be 

a change in the type of commencement pro- 
grams in vogue in Pennsylvania. Frequently 
criticisms have been heard of the nature of 
these programs. These criticisms have arisen 
from the fact that the commencement exercis2 
came to the public school system as an inherit- 
ance from the higher educational institutions 
and, since this is true, it followed that the 
type of program would be of a nature similar 
to those of these institutions. 

Those participating in the commencement 
program of the higher educational institution 
were naturally expected to be mature students 
and capable of preparing material which 
would be carefully weighed and analyzed. It 
followed, therefore, that profound abstract 
subjects might naturally be chosen for careful 
treatment by the graduate. In fact, this very 
thing happened. The student being mature of 
mind and having access to an abundant store 
of material in institutional libraries and other 
sources was able to develop a subject of interest 
and enlightenment. 

With the coming of the elementary school 
commencement and later the high school com- 
mencement there seemed to be no other place 
to look for suggestions as to a proper com- 
mencement program except to the higher edu- 
cational institutions. The fact was overlooked 
that the pupil participating is of immature 
mind and of limited experience, therefore, very 
frequently not capable of treating a subjecs 
abstract in character. 

Strange to relate, the same type of program 
has persisted in commencement exercises 
through the years and still is the commonest 
type in spite of the fact that programs of edu- 
cation have changed greatly in recent years 
both in content and in interpretation. 

There would seem to be abundant opportun- 
ity to vitalize commencement programs by ths 
introduction of outcomes from the enriched 
curriculum and from the addition of music, 
art, health education, vocational education, and 
commercial education. 

We have in mind a commencement exercise 
given by the graduating class of an industrial 
school in our State last year. The program in 
itself consisted entirely of demonstrations of 
outcomes of classroom activities. The class was 
divided into groups which participated in the 
demonstration. A certain small group of boys 
gave a demonstration of shop work. One group 
demonstrated the various processes necessary 
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to make a tin pail. The apparatus for this 
project had been assembled in advance and 
placed on a movable table. This table was 
placed on the platform before the audience 
and the boys with the use of the apparatus 
actually made a tin pail and at the same time 
gave a detailed recital as to the processes 
necessary in the making of such a vessel. 

Another group gave a demonstration of the 
procedure in the repair of certain parts of an 
automobile engine. Since the exercises were 
held in the open it was possible to use an 
automobile in the demonstration. This car was 
brought before the audience, the operations 
were performed and again actual descriptions 
were given as to the actual performance in 
this repair work. 

A group of girls from the home economics 
department put on a fashion show. The dresses 
worn were designed and made by these girls. 
Each girl seemed to take a great deal of pride 
in presenting to the audience the results of 
her own labor since she herself selected the 
material, designed, and made the dress that she 
wore. This feature was so very attractive that 
it won the enthusiastic applause of the entire 
audience. These girls took special pride in ex- 
hibiting the results of their training; their 
parents were equally proud of their daughters, 
capable of doing this type of work, and of the 
school that provided the opportunity. 

Another outstanding feature of the same 
program was the music. The solos rendered by 
certain members of the class and the choruses 
by the entire class were of a superior charac- 
ter, an evidence of the quality of instruction 
in this department. 

The entire program consisted of demonstra- 
tions of work in particular courses. It was 
given with the greatest dignity and the high- 
est degree of decorum. It was full of meaning 
to everyone participating and there was no 
doubt that the members of the audience were 
convinced of the value of the work done in this 
institution. 

It is not necessary, of course, to eliminate 
all the features of the traditional program. 
Such features as the oration, the essay, the 
salutatory, and the declamation may, of course, 
be retained but both the subjects and materials 
should be selected with the greatest possible 
care. Material that is supposed to be original 
must not be copied. The student participating 
should be impressed with the fact that he has 
a definite responsibility, not only to himself, 
but to his school and his community. The work 
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of the public schools of the district will be 
judged by the character, style, and the delivery 
of these particular features of the program. 
Those who are charged with the responsibility 
of training graduates for the commencement 
exercises should be brought to realize that 
this is an extremely important task. 

The greatest possible care should be exer- 
cised in the assignment of these parts. Most 
frequently the oration and the valedictory are 
assigned to members of the class of highest 
standing in their studies for a period of years 
as an attempt to reward a student for su- 
perior grades. This may be satisfactory occas- 
ionally; frequently, it is very unsatisfactory. 
Abundant recognition is given honor students 
by indicating on the printed program the 
standing without assigning them a major place 
on the program. 

Superior grades are not always a guaran- 
tee of superior effort. It is considered good 
practice in education to give recognition for 
effort rather than for class standing. In fact, 
effort brings the rewards that count in life. 
This is so evident that it is not necessary to 
attempt to prove it by demonstration. It is 
not often that the pupil of highest standing in 
graduation becomes the most successful indi- 
vidual in life’s activities. 

Focusing the attention of the people of the 
community upon a select few who have receiv- 
ed the best grades in classroom work might 
seem commendable, but in so doing we at the 
same time subtract from the consideration 
given to the remainder of the graduating class. 
Mindful of the fact that there are numerous 
factors that enter into such rating, the school 
might better indicate in some way the rank- 
ing of those in the upper fourth or perhaps 
the upper half of the class. This will give 
recognition to a much larger group and pos- 
sibly to practically all of those who have 
shown a more commendable attitude toward 
the work of the school. 

What has been said here of recognition for 
rank may also be said of the presentation of 
gifts and flowers to members of a graduating 
class. Permitting friends of graduates to pre- 
sent flowers in the presence of the audience 
should: be discontinued. In a recent graduating 
exercise one of the graduates was presented 
with several beautiful bouquets. A girl seated 
beside her who received no flowers was neces- 
sarily very much humiliated. Recognition of 
this kind, if made at all, should be made at the 
home of the graduate, not in the presence of 
the people of the community whether it be 
flowers or other gifts. 

The practice of presenting gifts to gradu- 
ates is a very common and laudable one. The 
question arises as to the most suitable gift 
for an occasion of this kind. The giving of 
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good books should be greatly encouraged. The 
fact that the student has graduated from an 
educational institution should be sufficient 
proof that he or she is interested in the read- 
ing of good literature. There is no better gift 
than a good book. 

There seems to be a difference of opinion 
relative to the clothing worn by graduates. in 
the case of the boys this practically takes care 
of itself, but in the case of the girls very care- 
ful consideration should be given to this mat- 
ter. It has become the custom in many high 
schools throughout the State for the graduates 
to wear caps and gowns which may be rented 
for a small amount. While criticism is some- 
times made that this is aping the higher edu- 
cational institutions, it does solve a problem 
which otherwise might be very difficult to 
solve by many parents of the graduates. The 
practice of wearing caps and gowns makes it 
possible for every member of the graduating 
class to be clothed the same as every other 
member at a cost that is negligible and thus 
eliminates any embarrassment that might 
come as a result of marked differences in dress. 
This matter too may be cared for by the girls 
making their own dresses as evidence of their 
instruction in the course in home economics. 

It must constantly be kept in mind that 
every exercise in connection with the public 
schools should demonstrate the fact that the 
public school is a democratic institution. The 
commencement program should be no exception 
to this principle. 

In studying this problem the opinions of a 
number of school men of the State were 
sought. We are taking the privilege of stating 
in part some of these opinions: 

“Sometimes a speaker is imported who does 
all the work of the class. I do not approve 
of this kind of program. It might be profit- 
able to use a speaker in conjunction with the 
class but to make him the ‘whole show’ de- 
prives the school of one of its finest oppor- 
tunities to exhibit to the community concretely 
the products of its four years of effort, name- 
ly, its high school class. The commencement 
program, when effectively carried out by the 
class, is the school’s best opportunity of prov- 
ing to the taxpayers that their money has been 
wisely invested. 

“A very interesting type of program is to 
have the graduates give their commencement 
addresses on various types of activities carried 
on in the school; thus it acquaints the con- 
munity with the work of the school and the 
objective of each activity. 

“The commencement program might be made 
up as follows: 

“Music by the high school orchestra and in- 
strumental and vocal solos by members of the 
graduating class. 
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“Orations, essays, or recitations based upon 
the work done in the department from which 
the student is graduating. The orations, essays, 
or recitations should be the outgrowth of the 
work that the student has done, not a stereo- 
typed, cut and dried one based upon some 
world-wide subject that he knows little or noth- 
ing about and written by some one of mature 
mind. 

“The girls can wear the garments they have 
made, the boys of the vocational department 
tell of their work and have evidence of it in 
the room as part of the decoration or equip- 
ment. 

“T think the commencement programs should 
demonstrate to the public the ability of tke 
high school faculty and the curriculum to pro- 
duce students with a good command of the 
English language, the ability to think, the 
skill to do something well, and to conduct 
themselves before the public like ladies and 
gentlemen. Many times the commencement 
program is the very thing by which patrons 
judge the school. 

“Having only essays and orations or the talk 
of a commencement orator to the class is reaily 
a relic of the old-time college commencement 
and should be abandoned for more modern 
type programs to fit modern conditions. 

“In many towns where high schools hold 
commencements annually there is need of a 
different type of program. It is true that many 
high school faculties have already started to 
improve the commencement by the introduction 
of papers and orations bearing on up-to-date 
topics and including musical numbers by cap- 
able students. 

“The speaker who can inspire the boys and 
girls on the occasion of the commencemert 
should not be overlooked. 

“Commencement programs are occasions 
where people rejoice over the success of their 
children. It is a fine opportunity for superin- 
tendents to place their programs before the 
people. It is such an occasion as could be used 
to discuss the school needs of a community. 

“I heartily agree that commencement pro- 
grams should be changed from their old stereo- 
typed forms to a form that will vitalize them. 

“More members of the graduating class 
should be on the program for short addresses 
or music numbers. 

“Subjects for short addresses should be 
of local nature in order to arouse local in- 
terest. 

“I am not quite sure whether there should 
be a combination of class day and commence- 
ment programs. 

“It may be better to assign the student 
speakers or have the class choose speakers 
without any regard to scholastic attainments. 

“In order to encourage high scholastic stand- 
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ing the relative standing of first and second 
honor groups should be announced by the high 
school principal and printed on commencement 
programs. 

“A program should acquaint the lay public 
with the type of work which is being done in 
the school. Also, it would go far toward giving 
the pupils a fixed interest in the particular 
subject which they choose to discuss. More 
than this it would almost guarantee that the 
pupils’ work at commencement would be orig- 
inal. It would not be so easy for them to obtain 
ready made essays and orations on such sub- 
jects as ‘Tonight We Launch,’ ‘Where Shall 
We Anchor?’ and ‘Beyond the Alps Lies Italy.’ 

“It has been my opinion for a long time 
that our commencement programs are pretty 
much removed from modern conceptions of 
secondary education. Commencement programs 
should come from the bottom up, rather than 
from the top down. The student and his educa- 
tion’ are the important things and not the 
desire to adhere to undemocratic classical tra- 
dition. 

“It has been my opinion for a long time that 
the traditional type of commencement pro- 
gram where members of the graduating class 
commit to memory and deliver as an oration, 
material, which either a teacher or someone 
else has prepared, is passé. 

“For a great many years the school com- 
mencement. has not functioned in the life of 
the community as greatly as is possible. The 
commencement program offers an unexcelled 
opportunity for the right kind of school pup- 
licity. It has usually served the purpose of 
pleasing parents with a little display of the 
public speaking gifts of a few children, and 
in many cases has served as a fashion show, 
all to please the parents and the children. 
The school itself has been losing a wonderful 
opportunity for the right kind of publicity, 
both for itself and for its children. 

“I wish to emphasize two types of com- 
mencement programs which attracted my at- 
tention. One was where the theme of the local 
speakers was the development and contribu- 
tion of Music in Pennsylvania. It would seem 
to me that similar projects centralizing around 
various achievements or qualities of our own 
State, would be most worth while and effective 
for all concerned. 

“The other type was the presentation of an 
allegorical play written by members of the 
faculty and dramatized by the class, in which 
was brought out in a very comprehensive man- 
ner the many possible transitions in the lives 
of the young people about to leave high school 
and enter into the responsibilities of advanced 
education and citizenship. 

“I presume that the average school admin- 
istrator looks upon commencement programs 
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from the viewpoint of tradition, while a rare 
few with exceptional vision endeavor to give 
their graduates an inspirational view into a 
realistic future. 

“Any program that will keep immature stu- 
dents away from subjects that are beyond them 
appeals to me. 

“Personally, I orated on ‘Rational Ambition’ 
and did not knéw until ten years later what 
the word ‘rational’ means. I am not sure about 
ambition yet. 

“T would say that the same rule should ap- 
ply heré that applies elsewhere in education, 
especially in curriculum making—the matter 
should have immediate interest to the student. 

“Abandon the old stereotyped form of com- 
mencement exercises; substitute an exhibit of 
school work—what is actually being done in 
art, health, music, vocational work; construc- 
tive projects such as the history of educaticn, 
a tableau of Pennsylvania artists, authors, his- 
torians, scientists, musicians; sell education to 
the community.” 

More emphasis is placed on visual education 
in the schools of Pennsylvania than ever be- 
fore. The commencement season offers to the 
people of a community an opportunity for this 
type of instruction. It is agreed by educators 
that this is the finest type of teaching. In 
connection with the commencement program it 
may be used in any of the following forms: 
exhibition, demonstration, dramatization, or 
pageant. Recently great stress has been placed 
upon the value of the pageant in the leading 
educational meetings of the Nation. 

By the use of the pageant every member 
of the class may be given a part in the prc- 
gram. It may be shown to the community 
what the public schools are doing as every 
phase of work of the schools may be depicted 
in a well worked out pageant. The creation of 
a program for the pageant provides for the 
highest degree of initiative on the part of the 
class and the faculty of the school. 

Gertrude Jones of Lincoln High School, Lin- 
ecoln, Nebraska, in her book on “Commence- 
ments” under “Sources of Pageants” gives the 
following: 

“Pageants may be secured from one of three 
sources—publishing houses, the pen of a mem- 
ber of the faculty, and the collaboration of a 
group of pupils. A successful pageant written 
by students is not the work of a few weeks, 
but of an entire semester. The process of edu- 
cation is a slow one. A little is accomplished 
each day, and it is only at the end of months 
of cumulative effort that results worth noting 
can be achieved.” 





THE NATIONAL Music LEAGUE is presenting 
a series of four concerts in the Columbia 
schools for the enjoyment of the pupils from 
fifth grade to high school, inclusive, 
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The Radio in Rural Education 


HELEN SCOTT DIEHL 
Vandergrift, Pa. 

The popularity of “The Little Red School 
House” is almost gone. Country hills are left 
with only the memory of those old-fashioned 
structures which once adorned their heights. 
Modern educators are today dealing more 
kindly with the problem of the rural school. 

The country boy and girl, in the past, have 
been denied the educational advantages of their 
city cousins. First-class equipment, capable 
teachers, up-to-date buildings were fads and 
fancies of which they could only dream. Now 
the dream is becoming a reality. 

Consolidated schools, better teachers, and 
suitable materials with which to work are now 
being given to the country child. Rural schools 
are beginning to emerge from the cocoon in 
which they have, so long, been lying dormant. 

There is one equipment which should be 
given country children to intensify their joy 
and add to their interest in school. That is the 
radio. By this means they would be linked 
with the “great, wide, beautiful, wonderful 
world,” about which they are almost uni- 
versally totally unfamiliar. It would intensify 
their desire to reach out beyond their narrow 
limitations. It would give the children a stimu- 
lus for probing into the secrets and mysteries 
of lands both near and far. 

On December 25, 1929 were exchanged radio 
programs between the United States, England, 
Holland, and France. This marked a tre- 
mendous step forward in the field of education. 
Country children, miles away from civiliza- 
tion, could hear their friends across the seas 
singing and talking as plainly as if no vast 
open spaces stretched between them. Hendrik 
VanLoon ceased to be a great historian in 
name only. He became a real man; a man 
whose voice was penetrating into the most 
obscure parts of the world. No wonder chil- 
dren’s eyes opened in awe at such a stupend- 
ous achievement. 

A radio installed in a country school would 
bring the children in closer contact with the 
outside world. Geography would cease to be a 
conglomeration of questions and maps; history 
would not be merely dates of the past. Living 
personages of fame and renown would bring 
to the children inspiration toward aiming for 
higher goals. 

Attendance would never be a problem to a 
rural school wherein a radio was installed. 
Tardiness would be reduced to a minimum if a 
radio program were part of the early morning 
routine. The words spoken by famous authors, 
statesmen, artists, and musicians could be 
brought into the schoolroom by the mere turn- 
ing of a dial. How much help this would be 


(Turn to page 518) 
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The Covered Wagon Centennial 


HOWARD R. DRIGGS 


President, Oregon Trail 


N April 10, 1930, one hundred years will 
O have elapsed since a covered wagon 

train, accompanied by eighty-two fur- 
traders, trappers, and attendants, left St. 
Louis bound for a rendezvous in the Rocky 
Mountains. Probably not one of these adven- 
turous men had a thought that he was partici- 
pating in an incident that was to mark a 
turning point in our history. The veteran 
Jedediah Strong Smith and his partners, 
Jackson and Sublette, were bent on trying out 
a new way to transport their goods and furs 
to and from the Rockies. Their followers were 
out for the pay and the adventure the trip 
offered. Yet whatever may have been their 
thoughts, they were opening a new epoch in 
the story of the West. 

This band of mountain men with their mule- 
drawn wagons changed an old buffalo-Indian- 
trapper trail into a road. They did more. They 
silenced the pessimists who were issuing, even 
in print, dire warnings to those who were 
thinking of taking an overland trip to Oregon. 
It was impossible, these pessimists declared, 
to make that journey by wagon in a year; 
and even then it would be taken at peril of 
death from savages, starvation, or exposure. 
This first wagon train gave effective disproof 
against such wild statements. It demonstrated 
that the journey could be made in six months 
or less. The train did not, it is true, go all the 
way to the coast; but it did go right into the 
heart of the Rockies, half the distance, and 
made the return trip safe and sound to St. 
Louis, arriving there October 10, 1830, just 
six months from the day it had left. 

What followed gives vital significance to 
this centennial of that first wagon trip over 
the Oregon Trail. The event turned the 
thoughts of American home-building settlers 
westward. The trip of Captain Bonneville with 
his oxteam train through South Pass two years 
later; then that of Nat Wyeth, the Boston 
tod-fisherman, who planted old Fort Hall out 
in Oregon Territory; followed by the romantic 
wedding of Whitman and Spalding and their 
brides—the first two white women to cross 
the continent over the Oregon Trail—all serv- 
ed to spur the interest that was to swell into 
4 wave of enthusiasm which finally expressed 
Itself in the mighty migration that swept 
across plains and mountains and deserts dur- 
Ing the oxteam era. 

Is it not high time that our nation pay its 
delayed tribute to these state builders by 
whose fortitude and fidelity nearly a score of 
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Memorial Association 


stars have been added to our flag? Here is a 
cause on which there can be nothing but na- 
tional unity and harmonious response. To 
honor the builders of the West is to laud the 
heroes and heroines of the East; is to pay 
just tribute to the valiant sons and daughters 
of both North and South. It is literally true 
that the West was born out of the thirteen 
colonies; that the spirit of the Puritan and 
the Cavalier was blended in this conquest. The 
old trails traversed by the covered wagons, his- 
torically are Eastern trails. Our historic trails 
are verily the pathways of our national history. 

The day has come when our schools should 
teach the splendid all-American history that 
links with these old trails. To teach it with 
its verities is to promote the spirit of unity, 
to rid ourselves of narrow sectionalism, to 
give to all the people of this great land a new 
baptism in practical patriotism. 

A golden opportunity to begin this important 
work offers itself right now in the Covered 
Wagon Centennial. The Oregon Trail Memor- 
ial Association, on which, by reason of an act 
unanimously passed by the Congress of the 
United States, rests a responsibility for the 
preservation of the memory of that historic 
highway, invites all America to join during 
this centennial year in appropriate programs 
and pageantry in honor of the pioneers who 
gave us our great West. The boys and girls of 
all our schools are invited to participate in 
this nationwide celebration. 

April 10, 1930—the hundredth anniversary 
of the starting of the first wagon train—has 
been named as the official opening date and 
December 29, 1930, the hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Ezra Meeker, the covered wagon 
pioneer who founded the Oregon Trail Asso- 
ciation, is named as the official closing date. 
On Memorial Day it is hoped that the sons and 
daughters of the pioneers will decorate ap- 
propriately their graves. On Independence 
Day it is planned to gather at various im- 
portant historic shrines along the old trails 
with the living pioneers and to hold commemo- 
ration exercises in honor of these and other 
winners of the West. Besides the dates of na- 
tional significance named, there are various 
state birthdays and other days of moment to 
local communities which will doubtless be fit- 
tingly remembered during the period of the 
Centennial. 

What the schools can do, is naturally the 
first question that will arise. There are many 
important things that they can do without dis- 
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The Conestoga Wagon 


“Where East met West” in 1852. Reproduction of the westward trek over the Oregon Trail 
of pioneers now being commemorated by the Oregon Trail Memorial Association. The recon- 
structed scene shows South Pass and the emigrant trains in three lines with cattle and other 
livestock in between as a means of defense against marauding Indians. 

The Covered or Conestoga Wagon is a Pennsylvania product. Conestoga, a town in Lan- 
caster County which specialized in making these wagons, gave its own name to them. 


turbance to their regular programs and great- 
ly to the vitalization and enrichment of vari- 
ous lines of work. 

First of all, let it be clearly understood that 
there is no thought to lay any extra burdens 
on our schools. The purpose in presenting this 
invitation for them to participate is rather 
to lighten and brighten the work they are al- 
ready doing. How the Covered Wagon Cen- 
tennial opens opportunity for accomplishing 
this desired end is indicated by the following 
practical suggestions: 

Select dates of historical significance in our 
Western history for commemoration, those 
that fall within the school calendar. April 10 
—the date of the leaving—and October 10—the 
day of the return of the first wagon train— 
are two such dates. The state birthday, or the 
date of the founding of the community, or 
some other date of special significance in the 
pioneer history of the community, or the 
birthday of some eminent pioneer, may be 
selected. 

Lay a simple plan of action leading to the 
commemoration of the days selected. Decide 
what may be done easily and appropriately in 
connection with the regular class and assembly 
programs to carry forward the plan to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. Let the work be shared by 
the various classes or departments of the 
school. 

Seize the opportunity to motivate the work 
in basic lines as follows: 

History: Have pupils work out an answer 





to this question: How does my home town, 
county, and state connect in a vital way with 
the Oregon Trail? Gather stories, pictures, 
relics, documents that help to bring our West- 
ern and pioneer history closer to them. 

Geography: Deal with this question: What 
old trail, used by the Indians, the explorers, 
and the pioneers, links my home town with 
the Oregon Trail? Make maps, gather photo- 
graphs and other illustrative materials to give 
concreteness to this study. 

Civics: Study the pioneer beginnings of 
your school and community. Determine the 
birthdays of your town, county, and state. 
What covered wagon pioneer from your com- 
munity or state took a notable part in the 
founding or governing of any city or state in 
the West? 

Language: Give pupils opportunity to vital- 
ize their composition work by telling and writ- 
ing the true and stirring stories of covered 
wagon days. Let them tell stories of their 
pioneer grandfather and grandmother; the 
tales of historic spots, of old relics. Work out 
permanent books of stories. One definite op- 
portunity for motivating the language work is 
offered in the state essay contest for the Ore- 
gon Trail Memorial Association medals. These 
will be awarded in each state, one to a boy 
and one to a girl and one to their school, for 
the best essays on the theme: “The part my 
state has played in the opening and building 
of the West.” After the study of the history 
(Turn to page 516) 
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The High School Stage Crew— 
A Worth-while Activity 


JAMES W. MATES 
Director of Activities, South Hills High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ing in the land has a stage; but, how 

many of these schools have a well-organ- 
ized and efficient stage crew? Throughout the 
entire school there is, perhaps, no organization 
which can be as useful as such a group. Un- 
fortunately, in the past, Boards of Education 
have made no provision for suitable equip- 
ment for the stage. 

In the modern school, whether platoon, ju- 
nior or junior-senior high school, the demands 
upon the stage are many. With the develop- 
ment of the widely extended academic club 
program this demand is growing. Therefore 
the problem of equipment and stage manage- 
ment presents itself to most secondary schoo! 
administrators. “Every successful play has 
been dependent upon a competent, well-organ- 
ized, and numerous stage force, under the 
capable direction of faculty men, usually from 
the technical department of the high school.’’* 


Prien tie ta every high school build- 


ORGANIZATION 


In 1925 our school auditorium was thrown 
open to the public. The stage with no equip- 
ment (i. e. scenery, lighting, and properties,) 
presented a real probiem. The school, then 
seven years old, had established an activity 
fund, which although not large was drawn 
upon for some of the immediate needs. A 
stage crew of eight boys was organized. In- 
dustrial-arts teachers were solicited to recom- 
mend boys who were outstanding in their 
work in the respective shops. Many boys vol- 
unteered their services and a waiting list has 
existed from the beginning. 

Any boy selected for this work is not per- 
mitted to participate in any other activity. 
He must also be doing passing work in all 
his school subjects and be recommended by his 
instructors. The crew is sponsored by S. Leroy 
Everett, electric shop instructor, who is very 
much interested in this activity. The writer 
feels that much of the success of this work 
lies in the selection of a sympathetic and in- 
terested sponsor, rather than in having the 
administration assign the work to someone 
not particularly interested in it. 

Four junior and four senior boys make up 
the crew. After graduation each semester, a 


* Roberts and Draper, Extra Class and Intramural 
Activities. Heath, p. 241. 


nucleus of six boys is left to which are added 
two junior boys. The following jobs, to which 
definite duties are assigned, make up the crew: 
stage manager, assistant stage manager, car- 
penter, electrician, property man, and three 
stage hands. Occasionally it is necessary to 
use additional students but this practice 
should be avoided as much as possible. Through 
a carefully supervised program and the keen 
interest of the boys, the crew has become a 
very efficient working group. 

Members are scheduled to be with the spon- 
sor at the activity period (40 minutes) for 
the entire week. Two of these periods are 
used in arranging properties, scenery, etc., for 
the weekly assemblies of the junior and senior 
high school groups. The remaining three peri- 
ods of the week are used in new projects and 
repairs. These boys are given permission by 
the various instructors to make properties in 
the different shops. The finest cooperation ex- 
ists between the sewing and art departments 
and the stage crew. The following article from 
a recent issue of the school paper, The Sesame 
News, gives the details of one of these co- 
operative projects: 

“The new stage drapery set and its rigging 
were designed by Mr. Everett. The curtain is 
made of the finest quality mulberry velour. 
It was chosen by Dr. Winner; Miss Price, dra- 
matics instructor; Mr. Allen, vocational coun- 
sellor; Miss McCahill, sewing instructor; and 
Mr. Everett, stage director. The draperies 
were made by Miss McCahill, assisted by mem- 
bers of her sewing classes. The work of rigging 
and hanging was done by the stage crew under 
the direction of Howard Brogan, the stage- 
crew manager. 

The drapery set consists of a main drop, six 
wing pieces, and two borders. The main drop 
or curtain is made in two pieces, in order that 
a central entrance may be available. It is forty 
feet wide and twenty-one feet high. The four 
wings are eleven by twenty-one feet each. The 
two back wings and the four front wings are 
rigged in such a manner that they may be 
quickly opened or closed; thus it gives a maxi- 
mum stage width of forty-two feet and a 
minimum width of thirty-two feet with a 
twenty-one foot depth. This change can be 
made in ten seconds. The borders are six 
and one-half feet deep and fifty feet long. 
Each piece of the set is headed with four- 
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inch furniture webbing, folds sewn in, and 
grommets so placed that it may be tied to 
the pipe batten. The bottom edges of each 
piece of curtain are chain-weighted with a 
continuous piece of heavy coil chain. 

In order to hang these draperies it was 
necessary to build special supports, which were 
suspended through the stage ceiling. The en- 
tire supporting system was made of one and 
one-quarter inch pipe work. We are printing 
the list of materials which were used, in order 
that you may understand the immensity of 
this project. The list is as follows: 350 yards 
of fifty-four inch velour; 250 feet of one and 
one-quarter inch pipe; 300 feet of coil chain; 
600 feet of one-half inch manila rope; 200 
feet of one-quarter inch steel cable; 3,000 feet 
of No. 60 linen thread; and three gross of half- 
inch grommets.” 

The members of the crew receive no re- 
muneration from any school functions. In 
many schools a small fee is received but it is 
the belief of the writer that this practice 
should be discouraged. 

A class play is presented once a semester 
by the graduating class, the proceeds of which 
are credited to the Journal Fund. This fund 
and the Athletic Fund contain all school mon- 
eys. The profits from the class play are used, 
first to finance in part (subscriptions are 
taken but do not cover the budget) the senior 
class book or annual, and second, to pur- 
chase stage equipment and properties. 

Many stage productions are presented in 
the regular assembly programs from which 
there is no remuneration. Six one-act plays 
are presented, and the royalties for the play 
and the incidental expenses are met in the 
budget. 

Additional funds are secured from outside 
organizations for rental charges; these cover 
scenery and special lighting effects. A set 
scale of charges has been set up which in- 
cludes all labor charges, specified sets, and 
regular lighting equipment together with the 
orchestra lighting system. Stage properties 
such as furniture, draperies, and china are 
not supplied. All spotlight work is an extra 
charge. 

The Board of Education charges a nominal 
rental to outside organizations who charge 
an admission fee. Our high school secures a 
permit to use the auditorium at night in the 
same way as any outside organization would 
but without charge. This condition does not 
exist in the smaller school system. The extra- 
mural organization further agrees to rent all 
stage equipment from the high school. It is 
evident the local high school must control the 
use of all stage equipment to assure its proper 
care and manipulation. From this rental, mem- 
bers of the crew and sponsor receive a small 
fee. 
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By a conservative and forward-looking pro. 
gram, our equipment is adequate now to stage 
almost any type of dramatic production. 





Fire Prevention in the Schools of 
Montgomery County 


The Montgomery County Firemen’s Asso- 
ciation, in order to create greater interest in 
fire prevention, has, during the past two years, 
conducted essay contests throughout the 
schools of the county. 

Six gold wrist watches were offered as prizes 
to the essay winners. In order to equalize op- 
portunity for the pupils entering the contest, 
the various grades were divided into groups; 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades composed one 
group; seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
formed a second group; and grades ten, eleven, 
and twelve, a third group. A boy’s wrist watch 
was awarded for the best boy’s essay of each 
group and a girl’s wrist watch was given for 
the best girl’s essay of each group. 

Fifty-nine schools of the county competed in 
the contest this year, in which approximately 
a thousand essays were written. Of this num- 
ber, the teachers of the various schools sub- 
mitted 193 of the best essays to County Su- 
perintendent A. M. Kulp and to the judges 
appointed by the firemen’s association. 

This year the Whitpain Township Consoli- 
dated School has the unique reputation of pro- 
ducing three of the six county winners and 
also one honorable mention. Last year, two of 
the prizes were awarded to Whitpain and three 
other pupils of the same school received hon- 
orable mention. This makes a total of five 
winners of the twelve named in the county 
during the past two years from Whitpain 
Township. 

Russell Johnson, secretary of the Montgom- 
ery County Firemen’s Association, presented 
the watches to the three Whitpain winners at 
the Christmas entertainment given by the high 
school. The recipients of the prizes were Don- 
ald Hogeland, sixth grade; William McLeister, 
eighth grade; and Margaret Lovett, eleventh 
grade. Ella Baum, eleventh grade, received 
honorable mention. At the same time, Mr. 
Johnson presented three appropriate fire pre- 
vention banners designed for the home rooms 
of the winning essayists to John R. Moore who 
has been supervising principal of the Whit- 
pain schools during the past three years. 

Other school winners this year were Mildred 
Styer of Red Hill; Regina Gefelner, Abingtcr 
Township; and William J. Hanley, West Con- 
shohocken. They were also presented with 
watches and banners before Christmas. 





More people drown in the glass than in the 
sea. 
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Enlarged Conference on 
Education in Western 
Pennsylvania 
APRIL 10, 11, 12, IN PrrrsBURGH 


The Western Convention District of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, the 
Henry C. Frick Educational Commission, the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, and the University 
of Pittsburgh have joined to give their moral 
and financial support to make this first annual 
onference a genuine contribution to education- 
al progress in Western Pennsylvania. 

A list of speakers worthy of a national edu- 
ational meeting has been scheduled. On Thurs- 
day evening at the dinner meeting of the 
Alumni Association of the School of Educa- 
io, University of Pittsburgh, J. B. Edmon- 
son, dean of the school of education, University 
of Michigan, will speak. 

The visiting speakers for the Friday meet- 
ings will include: Carter Alexander, Columbia 
University; W. T. Bawden, Peoria, Illinois; 
Miles H. Krumbine, Cleveland; J. B. Edmon- 
son, University of Michigan; E. S. Evendeén, 
Columbia University; W. S. Gray, University 
of Chicago; Hugh Hartshorne, Yale Univers- 
ity; Hughes Mearns, New York University; 
David Snedden, Columbia University; Herbert 
Toops, Ohio State University; L. A. Wilson, 
New York State Department of Education; 
Edwin Reeder, Columbia University. 

Among the visiting speakers for the Satur- 
day meetings will be found: Charles R. Allen, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education; John 
R. Clark, Columbia University; Algernon 
Coleman, University of Chicago; Theodore 
Dillaway, Philadelphia; Hughes Mearns, New 
York University; Floyd A. Rowe, Cleveland; 
Griffith Taylor, University of Chicago; Hanor 
Webb, Peabody College for Teachers; Emme- 
line Whitcomb, U. S. Bureau of Education. 















































Lancaster Convention 
APRIL 11 AND 12, 1930 
_ The Southern Convention District will hold 
its meeting in Lancaster on Friday evening 
and Saturday forenoon, April 11 and 12. The 
officers of the various sections have worked 
hard in behalf of the teachers in this district 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
lation and they hope that the teachers of the 
district will make a special effort to attend 
the meetings. There is nothing better than 
small group meetings for satisfactory discus- 
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sion of matters of importance in the teaching 
profession. An opportunity for discussion will 
be afforded in every group. 

The two general meetings will be well worth 
the journey to Lancaster and in this day of 
easy transportation, Dr. Lewis and Dr. Brown 
ought to find at least every seat occupied in 
the auditorium of the West Junior High School. 
The officers of the district and the teachers 
at Lancaster extend a most cordial invitation 
to every teacher in the district to attend. 





Executive Council Meeting 
FEBRUARY 24, 1930 

Pursuant to the call of the President, W. 
Lee Gilmore, the Executive Council held its 
second meeting at the Madison Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Monday afternoon, February 24, 
1930 at 4:00 o’clock. 

Members of the Executive Council present 
were: W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont; C. R. Fos- 
ter, Indiana; Gertrude Lake, Johnstown; 
James C. Bay, Easton; Martha E. Boyer, 
Philadelphia; James C. Miller, Philadelphia; 
Julia Wade Abbot, Philadelphia; Calvin Hogg, 
Slippery Rock; John H. Tyson, Upper Darby; 
Arthur W. Ferguson, Swarthmore; Irene 
Hower, Norristown. 

Absent but accounted for: John A. H. Keith, 
Harrisburg; C. A. Anderson, Brookville; 
Ralph W. Wright, Johnstown. 

The following also sat with the Executive 
Council: Walter L. Philips, Treasurer, West 
Chester; E. C. Broome, Philadelphia’; Jessie 
Gray, Philadelphia; Robert E. Laramy, Al- 
toona. 

The order of business was as follows: 

I. Minutes of the January 18 Meeting. 
The minutes were approved as corrected. 


II. Problems for Consideration. 
President Gilmore outlined briefly the 
various problems for consideration. 

III. Report of the Executive Secretary. 


The Executive Secretary presented a three- 
page report dealing with the following items: 

1. Chairmen of Standing Committees 

2. Convention Districts 

38. The Journal 

4. Group Insurance 

5. Financial Statement 

Doctor Foster moved that the report by the 
Executive Secretary be accepted and _ filed. 
Seconded by Miss Boyer and carried. 
IV. Special Assignments. 

1. Application of Philadelphia Clerical As- 
sistants. Miss Boyer gave a carefully prepared, 
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comprehensive report of her investigation re- 
garding the status of the Philadelphia Clerical 
Assistants and their relation to the Philadel- 
phia Teachers Association,and their application 
for the status of a Department of the P. S. E. 
A. She also discussed the provision of the Con- 
stitution regarding membership and reported 
on interpretations of Section 3, Membership, 
by Dean Will Grant Chambers, State College; 
Doctor H. W. Dodd, Allentown; and Doctor 
E. C. Broome, Philadelphia. She stated that 
in New Jersey the Clerical Assistants are 
active members of the State Association and 
function as a Department. 

Miss Abbot commented on the high type of 
professional service rendered by the Phila- 
delphia Clerical Assistants. 

A member of the Executive Council stated 
that the test for membership in the P. S. E. A. 
should be, “Have they had professional train- 
ing in education?” 

President Gilmore raised the question, 
“Shall the Executive Council decide whether 
the Philadelphia Clerical Assistants may be- 
come active or associate members?” Doctor 
Miller stated that it is the intent of the Con- 
stitution that active members shall be profes- 
sional educational workers. 

Doctor Foster stated that we should keep 
the P. S. E. A. purely a professional organi- 
zation. 

Miss Boyer moved to suggest that the Cleri- 
cal Assistants withdraw their request. Sec- 
onded by Doctor Ferguson. Carried. 

2. Woodrow Wilson School Memorial. Doc- 
tor Ferguson reported on this subject but 
recommended that the whole matter be held 
in abeyance, pending the receipt of more in- 
formation. No action was taken. 

8. Plan for a National Education Associa- 
tion Institute. Doctor James C. Miller made 
a brief report and suggested the desirability of 
avoiding duplications in such work. He stated 
that the W. F. E. A. is functioning and that 
he can see no need of action by the Executive 
Council regarding the National Education As- 
sociation Institute. 

Doctor Foster moved that the report be re- 
ceived and the Committee discharged. Seconded 
by Miss Lake. Carried. 

4. World League of International Educa- 
tion Associations among High School Students. 
Principal John H. Tyson recommended that 
since the plan seems to be so poorly developed 
that no action be taken by the Executive Coun- 
cil. On motion of Doctor Miller, seconded by 
Miss Lake, this matter was left in the hands 
of Mr. Tyson as President of the Department 
of Secondary Education. 

V. Application of the Pennsylvania Book- 
men’s League for Status of Department. 

Doctor Ferguson moved that since the ap- 
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plication cannot be granted without amend- 
ing the Constitution, it is not possible, at the 
present time, for the Executive Council to 
grant the petition. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 
VI. Amendment to the Resolution Authoriz- 

ing Subsidies to the Convention Dis- 
tricts. 

President Gilmore reported on the reactions 
he had received to the action taken regarding 
this matter by the Executive Council on Janu- 
ary 18 and submitted a schedule worked out 
by H. E. Gayman, Research Director, showing 
the exact amount of subsidy to each Conven- 
tion District based upon the number of mem- 
bers in that District, and raised the question 
whether the Executive Council will be willing 
to amend the resolution of January 18 so that 
no District shall receive more than $2,500 or 
less than $1,000 regardless of membership in 
the Association. 

Supt. Bay stated that he favored adhering 
to the principle of granting subsidy to Con- 
vention Districts on the basis of 12% cents a 
member. 

Doctor Ferguson stated that there were two 
factors involved, 

1. The amount of local support 

2. The attendance 

Doctor Foster moved to reconsider the action 
on this matter of January 18. Doctor Miller 
seconded the motion. The motion carried. 

Doctor Foster then moved that a maximum 
of $2,500 be fixed for each Convention District 
and that $1,000 be made available, if needed, 
to those whose membership did not yield 
$1,000. Seconded by Miss Boyer. Carried. 
VII. Letter Requesting Contributions for 

Teacher Welfare Work. 

E. C. Broome, chairman committee on teach- 
er welfare, reported on the letter which he was 
sending for his committee to county superin- 
tendents, district superintendents, assistant 
superintendents, supervising principals, and 
presidents of local branches requesting volun- 
tary contributions of 50 cents per teacher, or 
more, for the relief for former teachers in 
financial distress. His letter was heartily ap- 
proved by common consent. 

VIII. Adjournment. 

At 6:30 P. M. the Executive Council ad- 

journed to meet at the call of the President. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 


Executive Secretary 





Only the young teacher can lack that knowl- 
edge of human nature which deludes him into 
the thought that he can conceal from children a 
lack of self-confidence.—Wm. A. Cook. 
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Francis B. Haas 

Francis B. Haas, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, May 18, 1925-January 24, 
1927, and president of State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, since July 1, 1927, was elected 
president of the Northeastern Convention Dis- 
trict of the P. S. E. A. at the Bloomsburg 
meeting March 7. He holds one of three dis- 
tinguished service medals awarded by our As- 
sociation. This election is an appropriate recog- 
nition of his sterling qualities. He is friendly, 
kind, approachable, judicially-minded, and pro- 
gressive. He sees a problem in its broader as- 
pects and is a master of administrative detail. 
As a teacher, he discerns excellence in the bud 
and stirs his students’ minds rather than 
stuffs them. Because of his comprehensive 
grasp of the meaning of education, we predict 
a year of achievement for the Northeastern 
Convention District. 





Philadelphia Honors Dr. Mifflin 


Nearly 1,000 members of the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association attended their silver an- 
niversary dinner at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, February 20, with Dr. Houston Mifflin, 
Columbia, donor of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
Home, as honor guest. Jessie Gray, president, 
stated the purposes of the association: 

To keep before themselves a vision of ‘ex- 

panding usefulness 

To realize the value of their contributions 

to a great program of professional educa- 
tion 

To instill in the minds of their pupils the 

need of making realities out of their ideals 

To imbue themselves with a super-realistic 

sense of the importance of civic life 

“There are two kinds of realism,” said Miss 
Gray. “One consists of accepting things as they 
are and making the best of them. But the other, 
much more than that, reaches its zenith in 
transforming them and making them as they 
should be. / 

“It is this second type of realism that has 
brought civic improvements to us, that has 
cleaned our streets, and lighted them. Creative 
energy is useless without constructive appli- 
cation, and realism is much more potent when 
it can effect a change in the old order of 
things. 

“The purposeful activity of teachers more 
than any other group of persons, has actually 
raised idealism to this higher type of realism, 
and has made of the teacher the greatest of 
all givers to humanity.” 





Lenity will operate with greater force, in 
some instances, than rigor. It is, therefore, my 
first wish to have my whole conduct distin- 
guished by it.—George Washington. 
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Williamsport Convention 
Housing 


DECEMBER 30 AND 31, 1930 

J. E. Nancarrow, principal of Senior High 
School and chairman of the convention hous- 
ing committee, in cooperation with the Lycom- 
ing Hotels Association will make all assign- 
ment of rooms for the State Convention in 
Williamsport, December 30 and 31, 1930. In 
order to avoid duplications and to serve the 
greatest number, no assignment will be made 
except to the person who expects to occupy the 
room. No block reservations can be made. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


LYCOMING HOTEL—ALL ROOMS WITH BATH 


oe ee Person 2 2 Persons $4.50 : Persons * 
2 z 
i Mi 2 


1 2 Ss é. 0 3 
Twin Beds, 2 Persons Only 
Twin Beds, 2 Persons Only 
Twin Beds, 2 Persons 
Twin Beds, 2 Persons 


A“ 
w 


90 DNAM ob oF 
& 8 8838sss 


Twin Beds, 2 Persons 


Two Double Beds for 4 Persons 


o © 


PARK HOTEL—NOT ALL ROOMS WITH BATH 
$2.00 atl Person 2 shee $3. -< (no bath) 


1 
; 


Twi in n Beds 


.50 3 Persons * 00 £8 Spach 


5.00 3 

3 Persons * Obie bath) 

3 50 (bath) 

3 a 8. 50 (bath) 

“ s + 9.50 (bath) 
Two Double Beds—4 persons (bath) 
Two Double Beds—4 persons 6 eee’ en 
at. 


Kohobo no honone te 


2.50 
2.50 
3.00 ‘ 
3.50 ‘ 
5.00 ‘ 
6.00 
7.00 
8.00 
8.50 ‘ 
8.00 * 


ANNEX HOTEL—NOT ALL ROOMS WITH BATH 

2 Persons $2. + (no bath) 
2 i (no bath) 
(no bath) 


“ 


Oocup Oder 
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2 

3 
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1 
1 


a 
Twin Beds 
Twin Beds 
Two Double Beds, 
Two Double Beds 
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4 Persons 
4 Persons (bath) 


$1.00 to $2.25 per night 
1.5 per night 
Dickinson Seminary, bed and breakfast ry 50 
Wenner Hotel 
Private Homes 


per night 
t :00 to 2.00 per night 


Let J. E. Nancarrow make your reservation 
for you. 





He was taking the state teachers’ examina- 
tion and doing nicely with all questions until 
he came across this one: 

“Give for any year, the total amount of 
money spent for education in this state.” 

This baffled him. He scratched his head and 
fumbled with pencil and paper until a brilliant 
idea dawned. Then he wrote: 

“In the year 1492—None.”. 
Magazine. 


—The School 
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Northeastern Convention 
District 


Fully one-third of the 7,525 members of our 
Association in northeastern Pennsylvania at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Northeastern 
Convention District at Bloomsburg, March 7 
and 8. Several independent districts closed 
schools on Friday and the teachers attended 
en masse. Superintendents, the faculty of the 
State Teachers College, and the Bloomsburg 
teachers cooperated in making this year’s con- 
vention an outstanding professional meeting. 
While Walter A. Geesey, the president, who 
is convalescing from an attack of pneumonia 
and a sprained knee, was not able to attend 
the various programs, his doctor permitted 
him, under Mrs. Geesey’s care, to hold confer- 
ences at the Magee Hotel. T. T. Allen, first 
vice-president, East Stroudsburg, presided and 
in his genial way created an excellent esprit 
de corps. 

President Geesey and his executive council 
emphasized the programs of the subsidiary 
groups by assigning Pennsylvanians, convers- 
ant with our problems, as speakers and by se- 
curing a few paid speakers for the depart- 
ments. They also provided helpful demonstra- 
tions by expert teachers with groups of chil- 
dren. 

Particular mention is due the work of Frank 
D. Slutz, Dayton, Ohio; Carl L. Shrader, State 
Supervisor of Physical Education, Boston, 
Mass.; Earl D. Bruner, superintendent of the 
George Junior Republic Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, Grove City; Horace V. Pike, 
Director Clinical Psychiatry, State Hospital, 
Danville; Francis B. Haas, president, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg; W. Lee Gil- 
more, president of the P. S. E. A., Oakmont; 
and James N. Rule, Harrisburg, who substi- 
tuted for the State Superintendent. 


PRESIDENT GILMORE’S ADDRESS 


In a half hour’s address before the closing 
general session, President W. Lee Gilmore out- 
lined the Association’s present program. He 
revealed a comprehensive grasp of the profes- 
sional problems now looming large and stated 
them so clearly and concisely that all were de- 
lighted. He spoke of 
I. Welfare work 

1. Relief of former teachers in financial 
distress 

2. Development of the Lloyd Mifflin Me- 
morial Home 

Proper financing 

1. Our professional obligation 

2. Our philanthropic projects 

3. Increments for teachers in fourth-class 
districts 

Remedial legislation 

1. Equitable distribution of State subsidies 
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to provide adequate educational op- 
portunity for all 
2. Minimum salaries of $100 a month for 
12 months 
8.A fair, decent, well-organized Bill to 
provide safe, sane, constructive tenure 
for educational workers 
4, Retirement Act amendments 
a. Disability options 
b. Return to an annuitant’s estate the 
difference between the amount receiv- 
ed by him and the accumulated 
amount paid by him before his re- 
tirement 
5. Protection of present accomplishments 
a. Edmonds Act 
b. Retirement Act 
ce. Continuing Contract Act 
Revision of Constitution of the P. S. E. A. 
1. Change in departments 
2. Continuity of executive council 
8. Increase in dues 
V. Adequate functioning of Convention Dis- 
tricts 
Purposes: 
a. To take the Association to its mem- 
bers 
b. To help the classroom teachers by 
demonstrations 
c.To develop leadership among our 
own members 
d. To serve as clearing houses for lo- 
cal needs 


Attendance at section meetings was gratify- 
ing, as shown by a partial check up Saturday 
morning by L. A. Pelton, G. A. R. Memorial 
High School, Wilkes-Barre: 

Mathematics 
English 

Latin 

Science 

Modern Language 
Survey 

Social Science 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


We endorse the action of the Legislative 
Committee of the parent Association recom- 
mending the investigation of the possibilities 
of securing an amendment to the School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Act to provide for the re- 
turn to the annuitant’s estate the difference, 
if any, between the amount received by the 
annuitant and the accumulated amount of the 
sum paid in by the annuitant before his or her 
retirement. 

We urge the need of legislation providing 
for a more equitable distribution of State ap- 
propriations toward the salaries of teachers 
in fourth-class districts as compared with the 
minimum salaries of teachers in other class 
districts. 
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In view of the general interest of teachers 
in group insurance, we urge our respective 
members of the Legislature to see to it that 
the laws pertaining to this subject be so amend- 
ed as to cause no doubt as to their meaning. 

Inasmuch as a large proportion of our rural 
districts are unable to reorganize their schools 
because of their financial inability to provide 
a suitable building; and, whereas rural people 
are already paying more than their just share 
of taxes; we favor a law which will enable the 
State to provide sufficient funds to overcome 
this handicap in such rural districts. 

We urge upon the State Department of 
Public Instruction the necessity of so modi- 
fying the regulations for high school certifi- 
cation as to permit those graduates of State 
Teachers Colleges to teach in one-teacher, two- 
teacher, three-teacher, and four-teacher high 
schools those subjects in which they have earn- 
ed at least twelve semester hours’ credit, in 
addition to their major subjects which entitle 
them to teach in any high school. 

The Committee 
W. W. Evans, Chairman 
F. T. MAGUIRE 
GEORGE J. KELLER 
W. A. HERR 
W. M. YEINGST 
J. A. Morrow 
E. N. RHODES 
Jay M. RIDEN 
JOHN Davis 
M. E. Hauck 


Cart L. MILLWARD 
H. H. ZEISER 


RESOLUTIONS 


BE IT RESOLVED, That we, the members 
of the Northeastern Convention District of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
pledge loyalty to our leader, John A. H. Keith, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the 
members of his staff in their efforts to up- 
build all of the schools of our State and to ex- 
tend equal opportunities to all, even the most 
remote and handicapped children of the Com- 
monwealth. 

That we extend our heartfelt sympathy to 
Walter A. Geesey, superintendent of the pub- 
lic schools of Sunbury, president of this Con- 
vention District, in his present illness, and 
hope that he may soon be restored to the en- 
joyment of full health and be able to take his 
place again in active school life. 

That we also extend to Dr. Geesey and to 
all of the officers of this Association hearty 
appreciation for the splendid program which 
they have arranged, and to our immediate 
hosts, Francis B. Haas, the Teachers College 
Staff, Supt. W. W. Raker, and officials of 
Bloomsburg public schools, for their efforts 
and success in providing for our convenience 
and accommodation here. 

That we pledge allegiance to the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association as the me- 
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dium of expression for the teachers of Penn- 
sylvania. 

That we as teachers recognize the unfairness 
and injustice arising from the failure to pro- 
vide proper school facilities in our respective 
districts, for all handicapped children, and we 
respectfully urge that the provisions of Sec- 
tion 1413 of the Pennsylvania School Law 
shall be complied with throughout this entire 
Convention District; and be it further re- 
solved that the president of this convention 
district appoint a committee of five to study 
this specific question and to report at our next 
meeting. 

That we urge the teachers to give more defi- 
nite attention to teaching regard for law and 
law enforcement, willingness to perform a full 
share of the world’s work, a spirit of respect 
for the rights and opinions of others, and un- 
wavering loyalty to the freedom and free in- 
stitutions which we enjoy. 

That we voice our approval of the act of the 
last Legislature, which insures Continuing 
Contracts for all teachers in the second, third, 
and fourth-class districts in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. We believe that the provision of this 
act will help eliminate the unfair removal of 
teachers; that it is equally fair with respect 
to boards of school directors; and we hereby 
extend our heartiest thanks to Representative 
Curtis M. Harding, a resident of this Conven- 
hey District, for his efforts in behalf of this 

ill. 


That we favor legislation that will provide 
an assessment for school purposes that is more 
equitable than that which now exists in the 
various districts of the State, and we especially 
favor legislation that will help those districts 
in which the valuation is being decreased on 
account of the mining of coal. 

That we request the President of the North- 
eastern Convention District and the Execu- 
tive Committee to consider a different date 
for holding our Annual Meeting. 

The Committee, 


GEORGE L. Swank, Chairman 
FRED DIEHL 

JOHN C. KocH 

A. H. HoweLu 

Cc. B. HANYEN 
WayNE E. STEINER 
A. P. DIFFENDAFER 
H. R. HENNING 

E. Guy GREENAWALT 
CARRIE E. BAKER 
E. B. CLINE 
THOMAS FRANCIS 





We must be really careful about money. In 
the budget, it is mere figures, but it comes from 
work, from homes, from destinies. It means 
sweat and sacrifice, bread, coal, cradles, the 
health and comfort of families. Make each 
school penny count.—Seuth Dakota Journal. 
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Mrs. Jean H. Anderson 


Mrs. Jean H. Anderson of West Sunbury 
has been selected to supervise music in the 
following districts of Clinton County: Avis, 
Beech Creek, Flemington, Mill Hall, and La- 
mar Township. Mrs. Anderson is a graduate 
of the State Teachers College, Indiana, where 
she completed the three year curriculum in 
music. She also studied a year at Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio. Her 
training in music has been both vocal and in- 
strumental. At Indiana and Oberlin she was 
a member of the glee club and church choir, 
orchestra, and band. She plays piano, violin, 
clarinet, and trombone. Mrs. Anderson has 
supervised vocal and instrumental music in the 
elementary and secondary schools of Glass- 
port and East McKeesport Boroughs. 





Detroit Convention 


JOHN G. KIRK 
President of the N. A. P. T. 8., Philadelphia 

Every teacher of penmanship should turn 
his attention to the annual convention of the 
National Association of Penmanship Teachers 
and Supervisors which will be held in Detroit, 
April 9, 10, and 11. The policy used by many 
leading educational organizations of centering 
the program around a central theme has been 
adopted for this convention. Fitting Penman- 
ship into the New Curriculum was the topic 
chosen. 

The program will have three divisions: (1) 
Curriculum Making; (2) Methods; and (3) 
Testing. The speaker on The Technique of 
Curriculum Building will be Henry Harap 
of the School of Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and the author of many excellent works 
on curriculum technique. Ben G. Grahan, first 
associate superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, 
will address the convention on Adaptations 
and Changes in Classroom Procedure. S. A. 
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Courtis of the University of Michigan, an 
eminent authority on educational testing and 
measuring, will deliver an address on Meas- 
urement of Handwriting in Terms of Growth. 
Each of these authorities will be followed on 
the program by members of the association 
who will tell what the various cities are doing 
in course of study making, methods, and 
testing. 

An interesting feature of the convention will 
be an opportunity to visit the schools of De- 
troit under the direction of Lena A. Shaw, 
supervisor of penmanship. This is a splendid 
opportunity to see the schools at work. All 
supervisors and teachers will be interested in 
the exhibit under the direction of Mrs. Gar- 
nette Watters of Hamtramck, Michigan. The 
exhibit is being planned as a display of meth- 
ods and devices, as well as of pupil achieve- 
ment. 

The Central Passenger Association and the 
Trunk Line Association have authorized re- 
duced fares for the round trip to Detroit from 
all points in the United States and Canada. 
Your membership receipt will identify you. 





Safety Factors 


J. W. POTTER 
Carlisle 


In order to promote greater safety to the 
school children of Carlisle, please stress the 
following safety factors in traffic: 

1. Cross streets at intersections only. 

2. Always cross at right angles. Do not cut 
corners. Keep within the white lines when 
placed at crossings. 

. Look both ways before crossing. Take no 
chance with rapidly approaching cars. 

. Never run from behind a car into the 
street. 

. Never play ball or any other game in the 
street. Broken bones and even death are 
often the result of using the street as a 
playground. 

. In crossing the street at an intersection 
where there is a stoplight, never walk or 
ride a bicycle across the street when a 
red light is turned toward you. Wait for 
the green light before you attempt to 
cross. 

- Boys on bicycles should never enter 4 
through street without first stopping, look- 
ing both ways, and proceeding only when 
the way is clear. 

Ride the right hand side of the street and 
as near to the curb as it is practical. 

. Traffic signs and traffic officers are your 
friends. Obey them, you will live longer 
and be happier. 

. Never throw any refuse in the street or 
sidewalk; it may cause an accident. 
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Atlantic City Convention 

Mild weather for the four days preceding 
Washington’s birthday headed New Yorkers 
and Philadelphians toward the shore in such 
numbers that Atlantic City’s hotels were 
crowded for the week end, February 21-23. 
Pennsylvania Headquarters hotel, The Madi- 
son, accommodated twenty-five on cots in the 
solarium. Many went into private homes, some 
commuted to other cities. The Atlantic City 
Daily News estimated an influx of 150,000. 
Conventioners, of whom there were probably 
12,000, did not become stable before Monday, 
February 24, although the convention form- 
ally opened February 22. 

The weather continued so mild throughout 
the convention that those from Florida and 
southern California affirmed they had brought 
it with their delegations. The World’s Play 
Ground proved its claim as a winter resort. 

Atlantic City’s new auditorium proved ade- 
quate for every purpose of the convention. The 
arena took care of the exhibits and registra- 
tion, and still had room for the large evening 
general sessions. The ball room seated com- 
fortably the day general sessions and its en- 
larged stage accommodated the National High 
School Orchestra of 316 performers. Numerous 
committee and lecture rooms took care of 
smaller groups, committees, and the board of 
directors. The broadcasting studios, station 
WPG, were accessible. 

Superintendent Frank Cody, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, president of the N. E. A. Department of 
Superintendence, built his program for the 
educational executives of the nation around 
the theme, Education in the Spirit of Life. 
Each general session dealt with a particular 
phase of that theme, which was divided as 
follows: : 

Life is idealistic: education must aim high 

Life is friendly: education must develop a 

social spirit 

Life is dynamic: education must move for- 

ward aggressively 

Life is practical: education must be efficient 

Life is recreative: education must train for 

leisure 

Life is progressive: education must adjust 

itself to new needs 

Life is cooperative: education must itself 

cooperate 

Superintendent Cody realized his purpose: 
to help superintendents of schools keep in 
touch with progress in every aspect of edu- 
cation. 

NATIONAL HiGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 

Pennsylvania was represented in the Nation- 
al High School Orchestra by 22 players. Only 
four states had larger representation—Michi- 
gan, 52; New Jersey, 41; New York, 38; and 
Illinois, 24. Players are selected on a com- 
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petitive basis and are financed by their local 
schools, clubs, or individuals. 

The 1930 session of the Camp opens Sur- 
day, June 29 and closes, Sunday, August 24. 
The fee is $300 which covers board and room, 
2 uniforms, private and class instruction, use 
of instruments, and all other expenses except 
laundry. Application blanks may be had by 
addressing Joseph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Playing the world’s greatest music 
under world-famous conductors and compos- 
ers, while living in the open air in a beautiful 
pine forest between two splendid lakes, is 
about the most wonderful experience anyone 
could have and these boys and girls have come 
to regard their camp as a close approach to 
heaven. 

PENNSYLVANIA DINNER 

John R. Hollinger, former business manager 
of the State Teachers College, West Chester, 
did himself proud in entertaining Pennsylva- 
nians at his attractive new hotel—The Madi- 
son, Atlantic City. Three hundred thirty-eight, 
the largest number to date, participated in 
the annual Pennsylvania dinner at the N. E. 
A. Department of Superintendence. The menu 
was all that could be desired for $2.50. Presi- 
dent W. Lee Gilmore proved an excellent pre- 
siding officer, Dean Will Grant Chambers, 
State College, as the sole speaker gave A For- 
ward Glance in his inimitable manner, and 
Superintendent John C. Diehl, Erie, scored 
high as song leader. The menu card carried 
the following data regarding Pennsylvania’s 
professional memberships: 

N. E. A. Department of Superintendence 331 
N. BE. A. 


On motion of Ben G. Graham, first associate 
superintendent, Pittsburgh, the following 
telegram was sent to Thomas E. Finegan, 
Strong Memorial Hospital, Rochester, N. Y.: 

Greetings and sympathy from 350 members 
of the P. S. E. A. assembled at Pennsylvania 
Dinner, Atlantic City Convention of N. E. A. 
Department of Superintendence. We regret 
your inability to be present and hope for your 
speedy and complete restoration to health. 

A similar telegram was sent to John A. H. 
Keith, superintendent of public instruction, 
Clifton Springs Sanitarium, N. Y. 


OFFICERS 
President, Norman R. Crozier, Dallas, Texas 
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First Vice-Pres., Frank Cody, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 

Second Vice-Pres., D. S. Kealy, Hoboken, New 
Jersey 

Executive Secretary, S. D. Shankland, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Executive Committee Member—C. B. Glenn, 

Birmingham, Alabama 


Abstracts of Addresses 


The Anticipation of Future Needs 

To look back fifty years before looking ahead 
gives one a sense of shock as to what may de 
before us. We have but started to follow the 
guiding star of science. Our natural abilities 
have not changed materially, but they have 
captured for us a mass of information and a 
great series of methods which have given us 
new powers and a greater range of action 
than man has ever known before. The limits 
of the universe are set by the barriers of the 
mind of man. We advance as we break these 
barriers with new ideas and new facts. Mucn 
of education has been to groove into the brain 
of the child the fixed thinking of the day. We 
should rather seek for training which will 
mature and reason, which will keep plastic 
the mental processes of youth and young man- 
hood and womanhood. Our advance through 
science is at so fast a rate that our political, 
social, and economic mechanisms are straining 
and breaking. Our country is witnessing its 
incapacity to settle many major problems by 
sheer political procedure. The rule by majority 
vote has no place in science, or in many of 
the applications of science to democracy. We 
are seeking and groping to find the experts 
whom we can safely follow through the maze 
of our civilization. 

Certainly such experts are needed and edu- 
cators must detect and train them. While we 
must care for everyone capable of being train- 
ed, the steady rise in the general level of edu- 
cation makes it more imperative that we dis- 
cover those of exceptional ability or genius. 
Since we are human, to us the developed 
personality of man must ever be more impor- 
tant than machine efficiency. 

We must be alert or, as we know more of 
nutrition and human management and sur- 
round ourselves more with iron and concrete 
instead of trees, flowers, and open spaces, we 
may become mere menagerie animals.—Hon. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


Practical Problems in the Rating of 
Teachers 


The main objective in rating teachers is to 
provide for them definite programs for the im- 
provement of teaching procedures. Such pro- 
grams should be sufficiently detailed and com- 
prehensive to enable teachers to evaluate their 
own qualities of strength and weakness. They 
should also serve as bases for group discus- 
sions and personal conferences with the prin- 
cipal or some member of the personnel depart- 
ment. They are valuable to the extent the items 
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listed on them are impersonal and professior- 
al. They should be the joint professional prod- 
uct of teachers and supervisors and their re. 
vision should be effected by the cooperation of 
both groups. 

Similar programs for improving administra- 
tive and supervisory procedures should be pro- 
vided for building principals. The greatest cor- 
tribution to the solution of the problems inci- 
dent to the rating of teachers is the develor- 
ment of building principals into competent su- 
pervisors. This implies adequate supervisory 
training in the field of instruction carried on 
in their buildings, aptitudes for supervision, 
and relief from clerical details. Such princi- 
pals’ estimates of teaching procedures followed 
by the teachers in their buildings are invalu- 
able to the personnel department in its efforts 
to classify teachers properly in a scale of ex- 
cellence.—S. EH. Weber, Associate Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Pittsburgh. 


Improvement of Instruction Through 
Demonstration Lessons 


We have found in Pittsburgh no educationa! 
instrument more valuable in terms of improv- 
ing instruction, vitalizing the work of the 
teacher, and definitizing and raising the level 
of supervision than the demonstration lesson. 

The demonstration lesson in many of its 
varied appliances dates back to Pestalozzi. 
and has been used to illustrate method, ma- 
terial, and device by teacher training schools 
and universities during the past three-quarters 
of a century. The Pittsburgh plan puts the 
demonstration lesson in the regular school pro- 
gram and requires the attendance of principals 
of schools and teachers of grade and subject 
demonstrated. By this means the principal and 
teacher are engaged in a common problem that 
sets up: 

1. Standards of good teaching and effective 
supervision 

. A training in effective technique in both 
teaching and judging teaching acts 

. Accustoming teachers to critical supervision 

. A closer relation between principals and 
teachers, and an easy avenue of approach 
for conferences 

. A stimulation to research into methods, 
lesson types, and devices 

. A closer study of the Course of Study on 
the part of both teacher and principal, and 
an analysis of teaching processes 

. A constant evaluation of essentials, econ- 
omy of time, educational theory, natural 
correlation of subjects, pupil activities, 
and motivating devices. 

—William F. Kennedy, Associate Superin- 

tendent, Pittsburgh Public Schools 


Supervision, a Cooperative Process 


In every progressive school system the re- 
vision of the school curriculum has become 4 
major interest. Several cities have done an out- 
standing piece of work in curriculum revision. 
Then why not cease our efforts and adopt with 
some slight modifications the results of theif 
work? It can’t be done that way. Wherever 
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Kane High School Band 


something worth while has been accomplished 
in curriculum revision it has come through 
cooperative effort of superintendent, supervis- 
ors, principals, and teachers. The perform- 
ance of the task itself has been a great factor 
in making the result worth while. Often the 
cooperative effort in the development of objec- 
tives, logical and psychological development of 
the various courses and their practical appli- 
cation and forceful presentation, has been fully 
as valuable as the revised curriculum itself. 


The same thing holds true in other things. 
Supervision which does not’embrace the co- 
operative effort of supervisors and those super- 
vised is losing an essential element of its ef- 
fectiveness. There must be the same course of 
procedure—development through conference 
and discussion of objective and the best ways 
of attaining them. 


A concrete example may serve to illustrate 
how one supervising principal met her task. 
First, she felt that nothing worth while would 
be accomplished until teachers realized that 
development of character in the child is a 
major objective and that every branch in the 
curriculum has its influence in the growth of 
character. Next was discussed what is meant 
by good discipline. Then followed the standards 
of a good recitation, control of teacher’s voiee. 
There were also private conferences with sug- 
gestions to individual teachers. Here now was 
a suitable setting for effective work in super- 
vision, a simple but well planned routine and 
an essential part in the work of supervision 
itself. It was followed with demonstration les- 
sons, conference and discussion of results with 
little apparent feeling of strain or embarrass- 
ment on the part of any one. 


“Ex uno disce omnes,” as Virgil says, which 
being interpreted to fit the occasion is rendered, 
“Go thou and do likewise.”—John C. Diell, 
Superintendent of Schools, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Educational Progress Through the 
Teacher 


Our belief in the equality of educational op- 
portunity and in the doctrine of universal 
education and our effort to provide for the 
proper training of all the children have made 
necessary increased organization and admin- 
istrative machinery. The recent development of 
physical plants and equipment has been phe- 
nomenal and never before was there such in- 
terest in the supervision of our educational 
arrangements. High purposes stand revealed in 
all of this expansion. We believe that super- 
vision and administration are creative enter- 
prises and that our educational organization 
is more than a technical device, notwithstand- 
ing disagreement as to its exact nature and 
scope. 


But in this immense enterprise are features 
which often seem mechanical and in them may 
be found the roots of some of our educational 
weaknesses. The danger of subordinating 
teaching to the demands of management lurks 
in our feverish efforts to imitate in education, 
now our biggest public business, the methods 
employed in industry. Mass production and 
standardization are rapidly becoming charac- 
teristics of the American School, with emphasis 
upon volume and velocity of output, notwith- 
standing our effort to emancipate education 
from the suffocation with which an imitation of 
bo forces of machine industry threatens to 
stifle it. 
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But the American teacher today occupies a 
more important position than he has ever held 
and enjoys a higher public esteem. His sphere 
of influence is enlarging. Those to whom chil- 
dren are intrusted should be men and women 
not only of technical preparation but of stal- 
wart moral constitution, to whom personal and 
business integrity are matters of inner prin- 
ciples rather than legalistic requirements ex- 
ternally imposed. 

Educational progress through the teacher 
will be made more surely when the American 
public comes to require teachers of higher 
standards than are now demanded. As the 
public develops respect for scholarship and 
distrust for pedantry, the teacher will come 
to look upon real scholarship not only as 
sound learning but as the means of making 
the world better, and will endeavor to divest 
knowledge of its abstract and professional 
character and to emancipate scientific learning 
from the suspicions with which it is so often 
beset. Through more effective teaching the 
American public will increase its respect for 
the service of learning and heighten its desire 
for excellence in teaching. Then the teachers 
themselves will be more often cheered by the 
true dignity of their work and less ridden by 
the routine of their craft, to which the soul 
of so many are now so often enslaved.—Edgar 
W. Knight, School of Education, University of 
North Carolina. 


Supervisory Problems from the 
Teacher’s Viewpoint 


Many different types of problems are 
brought to supervisors by teachers. More than 
half pertain to methods of teaching. Requests 
for help in relation to specific methods are 
most frequent. In general, teachers seek help 
in teaching single “lessons” dealing with exact 
techniques. Devices often are confused with 
basic principles of teaching. 

The lack of clear statements of objectives 
in elementary education in the past, has pre- 
vented teachers from being sufficiently aware 
of the goals toward which to work. Knowledge 
for knowledge sake still is the principal goal 
in the minds of many. Growth in character 
through the development of initiatve, self- 
direction, right habits, attitudes, ideals, and 
appreciations is not yet placed on the same 
level with growth in knowledge. Because of 
this fact the teaching of the “subjects” as such 
still is prominent. 

The integration of subject content through 
closely coordinated units of subject matter 
scarcely is mentioned. There also is slight evi- 
dence of understanding the learning process, 
diagnosing individual difficulties, applying rem- 
edial measures, adapting materials of instruc- 
tion to meet individual needs, and helping pu- 
pils to determine their own progress. 

At present a small proportion of teachers 
have confidence in their ability to provide sat- 
isfactorily for a well-balanced program of child 
activity. This is due in part to lack of under- 
standing of the educational principles involved 
and a knowledge of worthy means of determ- 
ining progress. 
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In the limitations cited in no sense should 
the teacher alone be judged for the quality of 
her teaching. The weakness of our present 
educational program offers a severe challenge 
to superintendents, supervisors, and principais 
as well as teachers. Upon the quality of leader- 
ship depends the quality of teaching. 

Other types of problems belong to classroom 
organization, pupil control, administration, 
and professional growth in service. All point to 
the fact that our present need is not less super- 
vision, but improvement in our present pro- 
grams of supervision. 

An alert, open-minded teacher welcomes su- 
pervision if it is cooperative, constructive, and 
impersonal. When she learns that other lines 
of service beside classroom visitation are avail- 
able through supervision, she voluntarily seeks 
help from the many avenues open to her. The 
outlook for the future promises much stimula- 
tion and growth to teachers and supervisors 
who together face the problems before them. 
—Mabel E. Simpson, Director of Elementary 
=" and Kindergartens, Rochester, New 

ork. 





Westmoreland County Junior 
High School Activity League 


Six junior high schools were represented at 
a meeting held in the South Greensburg Jun- 
ior High School, Thursday, January 2. 

At this meeting it was decided to organize 
a League to be known as the Westmoreland 
County Junior High School Activity League, 
the purpose of which is to promote activities 
in the junior high schools of the county in lit- 
erary, musical, and athletic lines. Wilbur Van 
Bremen was elected president and Robert 
Yake, secretary and treasurer. Schools repre- 
sented were: Delmont, Export, Southwest 
Greensburg, New Stanton, Harrolds, and 
South Greensburg. Other junior high schools 
will be invited to join. 

The first contest sponsored by the League 
will be along literary and musical lines. Con- 
tests will be held in declamation, oration, glee 
club, and orchestra. The declamations or read- 
ings may be chosen from any author. A time 
limit of ten minutes for delivery has been 
set. Orations are to be original, time of de- 
livery not to exceed eight minutes, and the 
subject, “Law Enforcement.” Glee clubs will 
sing two numbers of their own selection and 
the school song. Orchestras will play two se 
lections of their own choosing. 

Individual trophies will be presented to the 
winners in declamation and oration. Group 
trophies will be presented to the winning glee 
club and orchestra. A school trophy will be 
presented to the winning school. In each event, 
points will be counted as follows: First—5 
points; second—3 points; third—1 point. 
Judges will be appointed by the county super- 
intendent of schools. 
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Give Relief to Former Teachers 
in Financial Distress 


Members of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association probably understand that 
at the recent convention at New Castle the 
House of Delegates unanimously agreed to 
create a permanent committee on teacher wel- 
ware, and further authorized the Executive 
Council of the P. S. E. A. to solicit funds from 
the teachers of the state for financing the 
projects of this committee for another year. 

During the year 1929, as you will recall, a 
special committee on relief of former teachers 
was established. Our appeals to the teachers 
of the state for contributions met with consid- 
erable success, the total contributions for 1929 
amounting to nearly fifteen thousand dollars. 
A considerable portion of this has been expend- 
ed to give financial assistance to needy teach- 
ers, and additional funds will be required to 
continue during the year 1930. It has, there- 
fore, become necessary for us to make another 
appeal to the teachers of the state for contri- 
butions so that we can have sufficient funds 
to carry on this work. 

We are, therefore, authorized by the Execu- 
tive Council to appeal again to you for contri- 
butions from the teachers of the state of the 
same amount as requested last year, namely, 
fifty cents per teacher. This is the minimum 
amount suggested by the House of Delegates 
at the 1928 convention. Probably some people 
who are interested in this important project 
will be glad to give a larger contribution, but 
certainly everyone can spare fifty cents. 

Last year we found it the best plan to have 
the. contributions made by teachers to prin- 
cipals, then forwarded to the district or county 
superintendents, and sent directly to J. Her- 
bert Kelley, our executive secretary, at 400 
North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa. Please 
follow this plan, and cooperate with us at your 
earliest opportunity. I trust that we may make 
a success of our enterprise. 

Very truly yours, 
EDWIN C. BROOME, 

Chairman, Committee on Teacher Welfare 
Personnel of the Committee: 

Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Philadelphia 

Ben. G. Graham, Pittsburgh 

Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 

Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg 

Robert E. Laramy, Altoona 

J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys 

A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 









An expert says that wireless talk broadcast 
from America could be heard at the bottom 
of the North Sea. A new terror is added to 
Davy Jones’s locker.—Punch. 
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The New Cumberland High 
School Library 


At the time of dedicating the new high 
school building in New Cumberland, just a 
year ago, Sumner M. Drayer of Baltimore 
announced, in person, that he would present 
a gift of five thousand dollars to the school 
for the purpose of building up a high school 
library. At that time he handed to the treas- 
urer of the board a check for two thousand 
dollars and agreed to give one thousand dollars 
annually for the following three years. Mr. 
Drayer is a former resident of New Cumber- 
land and was one of the first graduates of the 
school, class of 1888. In recognition of this 
fine gift the library, was, by official action 
of the school board, named The Sumner Ma- 
thias Drayer Library of New Cumberland 
High School. 

Immediately after the announcement of the 
gift, the high school faculty, under the leader- 
ship of Esther Gish, faculty librarian, set to 
work to prepare a list of worth-while books, 
an opportunity that proved none too easy. By 
the opening of the present term a list of 532 
volumes was approved and ordered. During 
the month of February an additional 368 vol- 
umes were added making a total of nine hun- 
dred volumes added during the term to March 
1. Of the nine hundred volumes about a third 
are fiction and are furnished in a reinforced 
library binding. The other two-thirds are ref- 
erence books covering all the high school 
subjects offered. The total money expended 
from the Drayer fund is approximately fifteen 
hundred dollars. 

Previous to this term the school library was 
rather inadequate. It was made up of less 
than five hundred volumes and was not housed 
in a special room. In the new building one of 
the largest rooms is used exclusively for the 
library. It is furnished with tables and chairs 
to accommodate thirty-six pupils, a charging 
desk, and card catalogue files. Eight student 
librarians assist the faculty librarian who 
spends approximately half time in the library. 





Dreams, books, are each a world; and books, 
we know, 

Are a substantial world, both pure and good. 

—Wordsworth, from Personal Talk, 
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Professional Improvement of 
Secondary School Teachers 
Through Travel 


The Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion for a number of years has been interested 
in the extent and purposes of travel by Penn- 
sylvania teachers and the value placed upon it 
as shown by the districts’ willingness to grant 
leaves of absence and assignment of credit. 
With this in mind, the Association encouraged 
a study undertaken by Margaret E. Zimmerli, 
a student in the graduate school of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. The data were collected 
by means of a questionnaire sent to 5,000 
teachers, 1,000 principals, and 500 superinten- 
dents and supervising principals. Travel was 
defined as meaning a journey of 200 miles or 
more away from one’s place of teaching. 

The study revealed that 431 of the 505 
teachers have traveled 400 miles or more dur- 
ing their professional experience. Each teacher 
has made an average of nine trips. Of the 
teachers responding, fifty-nine per cent trav- 
eled in North America last summer; only nine- 
teen per cent traveled in foreign countries, 
and fourteen per cent did not travel at all. It 
was found that college credit, bonus on salary, 
or substitution for attendance at summer 
school is rarely given for travel. Twenty- 
nine per cent of the ninety-seven superinten- 
dents who answered grant leaves of absence 
without remuneration, while twenty-seven per 
cent do not grant leaves at all. More than 
half of those granting leave with no remun- 
eration said the reason was lack of funds. Only 
twelve per cent of the superintendents give 
credit in any form for travel. Officials in the 
State judged that credit for travel should be 
endorsed if it is definitely related to the stu- 
dent’s work, and it should be given teachers 
only if the standard requirements have been 
completed. "s 

Other conclusions to be drawn from the 
study were that teachers consider travel of 
more benefit than summer school, that they 
would value the privilege of travel for credit, 
that beginning with a salary of $1,700 a year 
almost half of the teachers reporting stated an 
ability and desire to travel at half salary for 
a year or for half a year. The usual amount 
of credit suggested for extensive travel was 
six credits or the equivalent of one summer ses- 
sion. One-fifth of the teachers reported that 
less than five per cent of the children they 
taught in one semester had traveled three hun- 
dred miles or more last summer. Another one- 
fifth reported that none or only “a few” had 
traveled last summer. Teachers gave interest- 
ing data regarding how long, how often, when, 
and where they should travel. 

In reply to the question, “How often do you 
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think teachers of the various teaching fields 
should travel?” 196 indicated every summer; 
59 indicated every second summer; eight indi- 
cated every two or three years; thirty-five, 
every three years; six, every three or four 
years; six, every four years; three, every four 
to five years; thirty-one every five years; two 
every five to six years; one, every six years; 
eight, every seven years; seventeen, every few 
years or oftener; seven set no limit; and fifty 
indicated as often as possible. 

In reply to a question as to where teachers 
travel, it was found that of all teachers an- 
swering, 122 or 24 per cent had traveled in 
Europe last summer; 340 or 67 per cent had 
traveled in North America last summer; the 
remaining nine per cent did not give any in- 
formation. Of those traveling abroad, the aver- 
age miles traveled by each teacher was 7,498.5; 
of those traveling in the United States, the 
average mileage was 2,158.1. In so far as trav- 
el next summer is concerned, 100 teachers of 
those replying indicated a plan to travel in 
the United States and thirty-nine expect to 
travel abroad. Many replies indicated an ex- 
pression of indecision. 

Summarizing, it can be said that the average 
teacher reporting on the questionnaire traveled 
in North America an average of 2,158.1 miles 
at a cost of $244.15 and covering a period of 
26.6 days. For foreign travel, it can be said 
that the average teacher here reported trav- 
eled 6,894 miles in 60.28 days at a cost of 
$980.80. 

Exactly half of the teachers who answered 
the questionnaire are preparing for the Mas- 
ter of Arts degree. Practically all teachers who 
traveled last summer paid their own expenses; 
more than half traveled independently. 

It can be said, in conclusion, that educators 
are regarding this problem with interest and 
that the results of this study are indicative 
of the tendency of opinion in Pennsylvania 
concerning travel for professional growth. 





The Traits of Leadership 


The September-October number of the Cur- 
riculum Study and Educational Research Bul- 
letin of the Pittsburgh Public Schools contains 
the findings of a study by Dana Z. Eckert in 
partial fulfillment of the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at the University of Pittsburgh. 
The volume contains the findings of a study 
concerning the qualities of leadership and 
should be of particular interest to those who 
are engaged in guidance activities or who have 
responsibility in the development of extra- 
curricular activities. It contains a wealth of 
original material on the characteristics which 
boys and girls themselves place uppermost in 
their selection of student leaders. 
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G Clef Club, Carnegie High School 


The G Clef Club of the Senior High School, 


girls. 


Carnegie, is composed of ninety-nine senior 
The director of the club is George A. Bryan; the superintendent of schools, Norman 


L. Glasser; and the high school principal, R. E. Knarr. 





Prizes and Scholarships 


The Fourth National Radio Audition, offer- 
ing cash awards of $25,000 to the young ama- 
teur singers of the United States, is announc- 
ed by the Atwater Kent Foundation of Phila- 
delphia. Now in its fourth year and accepted 
by music lovers in all parts of the country as 
the outstanding American vocal contest, the 
audition in 1930 will follow the lines of the 
competition inaugurated in 1927 and repéated 
in 1928-29. The awards—the same as last year 
—will be: 

Winners of first place (one boy and one girl), 
$5,000 each and two years’ tuition in an 
American conservatory, or its equivalent 

Winners of second place, $3,000 each and 
one year’s tuition 

Winners of third place, $2,000 each and one 
year’s tuition 

Winners of fourth place, $1, 500 each and 
one year’s tuition 

Winners of fifth place, $1,500 each and one 
year’s tuition 

The contest, open to amateurs between 18 
and 25, will begin with the holding of local 
auditions in cities and towns throughout the 
country. Conducted on the principle of elimin- 
ation it will progress through local, state, and 
district stages to national finals. Each district, 
or semi-final audition, of which there will be 
five, representing as many geographical di- 
visions into which the country as a whole will 
be divided, will qualify one boy and. one 
girl (ten in all) who will sing in grand finals 
in New York over a coast to coast network of 
stations. 

The national finals will be judged solely by 
a board of musical authorities. In the state 
and district auditions, the merits of the sing- 
ers will be determined jointly by a board of 
judges and the votes of radio listeners. All 


expenses of contestants to the district and 
final auditions will be borne by the Atwater 
Kent Foundation. 





Pennsylvania Tuberculosis 


Society 

Preventive measures must be taken before 
the enemy strikes. 

This fact will be emphasized during April 
by the tuberculosis societies in a campaign 
which has for its object protecting children 
from tuberculosis. Recent scientific investiga- 
tion disclosed that there is a condition in child- 
hood which is the precursor of tuberculosis in 
the adult. 

Doctors use two tests to discover this con- 
dition in children. One is the well known X-ray 
photograph and the other is the tuberculin 
test. The latter is a simple harmless skin test 
which shows whether there are tubercle bacilli 
in the body (infection). 

A child shown by these tests to have tuber- 
culosis of the childhood type obviously has re- 
ceived quantities of tubercle bacilli from some- 
one and this “someone” must be found. If the 
close contact of the child with the tuberculous 
person is not broken the danger of the child’s 
developing tuberculosis is great. 

In Pennsylvania this campaign to save chil- 
dren is being conducted by the Pennsylvania 
Tuberculosis Society and its 100 affiliated or- 
ganizations over the State. They have the co- 
operation of public health officials, physicians, 
and numerous civic and other organizations 
interested in the public health and welfare. 

Meetings will be held, motion pictures shown, 
and literature distributed. Posters in bright 
colors will be displayed. 

A one reel motion picture entitled, Tubercu- 
losis and How It May Be Avoided, is available. 
This is a simple exposition of the biology of 
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tuberculosis, with emphasis on health habits 
and procedures designed to prevent or over- 
come infection. It is especially suitable for 
teaching purposes in junior high schools and 
for showing before parents, teachers, nurses, 
and doctors, and it may be obtained by writing 
to the Society at 311 S. Juniper Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


Wilkinsburg Salary Schedule 
For 1930-1931, ADOPTED FEBRUARY 1, 1930 


No salary to be reduced unless a teacher is 
demoted. All increments through the schedule 
$150 per year. Minimum salaries—Normal cer- 
tificate, $1,000; College certificate, $1,200. 


MAXIMUMS 


All Teachers, Supervisors, Deans, Advisers 
9 months 
Normal Certificate 
College Certificate 
Master’s Degree 
Grade Principals 
9% months 
Normal Certificate 
College Certificate 
Master’s Degree 
Principals Senior and Junior High Schools 
10 months 
College Certificate 
Master’s Degree 5,700 
Assistant Principals Senior and Junior High Schools 
10 months 
College Certificate 
Master’s Degree 
Director of Shops 
10 months 
Comewe COrtiAcate 6 ii kccs woes occes tee $4,000 
Master’s Degree 
Librarians 
10 months 
High School Diploma 
High School Diploma & Carnegie 
Normal & Carnegie 
College & Carnegie 
Superintendent 
12 months 
College Certificate 
Master’s Degree 
Doctor’s Degree 
Nurses 
10 months 
Standard Certificate 








Knowledge 
What can knowledge profit me 
If I am too blind to see 
Wayside marvels in the grass, 
Nameless beauty where I pass? 


If I am too deaf to hear 
Sermons in a sparrow’s cheer? 
If I have not learned that grief 
Is brittle as an autumn leaf? 


If I cannot understand 
Voices raised on every hand: 
Light or shadow, bird or sea, 
What can knowledge profit me? 
—MarRIoN DOYLE 
(Un The Churchman) 
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WHEN SEATED AT YOUR STUDIES 
DONT SLUMP DOWN 


like the“ § 


~*~ 


























the 
SIT ERECT, LIKE THE UNIVERSAL GIRL 


Sit straight in your chair. Be happy. Live long. 
Hollow chests come from “shumping’’ Shumpers 





seldom ere strong. 
Sit erect in your seat while you study or rest, 
So your heart and your lungs con work at 


their best. 
Sit straight ead in comfort; make erectness 


rabbit. 
Sit beck in your seat, bending straight from 
the haps. 
Keep your shoulders well beck and « smile 
on your 


WELL SHAPED SEATS 
‘ne te meV ea} 

















Duplicate of this poster, 17% inches by 25 
inches, in three colors, will be supplied upon 
request by American Seating Company, 14 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 





Law Observance 
J. W. CRABTREE, Secretary, N. E. A. 


At the request of President Hoover’s Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforcement 
the National Education Association arranged 
to cooperate with its plan to get facts which 
would show behavior conditions in the high 
schools of the country comparing 1930 with 
1920. It will be some time before this work 
will be completed but enough reports have come 
in to show that conditions in the high schools 
are much better than in 1920, with respect 
both to drinking and to general behavior. This 
is doubly significant in view of the fact that 
high school enrolment has grown since 1920 
from two million to more than five million stu- 
dents—an achievement unparalleled in any 
country or in all history. Many of the three 
million additional students who have sought a 
high school education within the decade have 
come from poorer homes where in former times 
drinking was a heavy burden on the family 
income. Unquestionably the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment has benefited the schools beyond meas- 
ure. The President’s Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement is composed of citi- 
zens of outstanding ability and of the highest 
ideals. 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the Department desires to 
bring to the attention of school officials, teachers and oth ers interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth 





Superintendent’s Message 

The annual celebration of Arbor and Bird Days in Pennsylvania has done much 
to restore depleted forests, cover barren hillsides, and beautify highways, communities, 
school plants, and homes. These observances have done more than that; they have also 
served to inform the people generally on the importance of trees and birds and the 
service they render mankind. Much still remains to be done. The Governor’s proclama- 
tion fixing April 11 and 25 for the observance 
of spring Arbor and Bird Days, should stimu- 
late wider participation not only in this move- 
ment but also in the beautifying of the school 








plants of the State. 











STAFF ORGANIZATION 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Harrisburg 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A. H. KEITH 


Chairman, School Employes’ Retirement Board 
Statistics, 

Accounting—FRANC ES 

Departmenial Service—J. 


Division I 
Teachers Colleges, Secondary Schools, Special and Extension 
Education, Certification of Teachers, Institutes and 
epartment Library 
JAMES N. RULE, Denuty Superintendent 
Teacher Certification Bureau.... HENRY KLONOWER, Director 
F. R. MOREY, Assistant Director 
J. K. BOWMAN, Assistant Director 
High School Classification, W. H. BRISTOW, Assistant Director 
JOHN ¥. Rare Supervisor 
Adult Extension Education............4 ASTLE, Director 
iter W. GLASS, Supervisor 


KUGLER, Supervisor 
cevccces . IRENE C@. DEVLIN, Librarian 


Division II 
Legal Relations and Services to School Districts 
W. M. DENISON, nan Superintendent 
School Business Bureau............-. D. E. CROSLEY, Director 
GEO. H. *RICHWINE, Assistant Director 
Bureau of Child Helping and Accounting, 
SHAMBACH, Director 


t > 2 

E. A QUACKENBU SH, Assistant Director 

H. L. HOLBROOK, Assistant Director 

Bureau of School Buildings.... HUBERT C. EICHER, Director 

FRANK M. HIGHBERGER, Assistant Director 

HARRY W. STONE, Assistant Director 

JOS. L. STEELE, Supervisor 

ELWOOD B. CASSEL, Supervisor 

D. HEASTINGS, Heating and Ventilating Engineer 
Divisien III 


Vocational Education under Federal! (Smith-Hughes) and 
Pennsylvania Laws 


LINDLEY H. DENNIS, Deputy Superintendent 
Vocational Agricultural Education, 
H. C. FETTEROLF, Assistant Director 
Vv. A. MARTIN, Supervisor 
J. 8S. CHAMPION, Supervisor 
Vocational Home Economics 


RS. ANNA G. GREEN, Assistant Director 
MRS DITH D. DAVI 


5 SON, Supervisor 
Industrial and Continuation School Education, 
a. anon: Director 


CRESSMAN, 
E. BRUNTON, Supervisor 
L. B. STAYER, Supervisor 


Special Education . 


Department Library 


M. 


Research, and Lue E. WAG) 


M. 


Chairman, Board of Presidents, State Teachers College 
NER, Director 
RKE, Controller 


Cc. BRYSON, Executive Secfetary 


Division IV 


School Mor Conference and Advice 

BERT SHAW, Deputy Superintendent 
Rural Service hs LEE L. DR Director 
Director 
Director 
Director 
Director 


W. S. TAFT, Assistant 

Gueaes A. ee a 

School Visitation Bureau. RO c. SHAW, 

Art Education Cc VALENTINE KIRBY. 
Elementary and Kindergarten Education, 

HELEN PURCELL, Director 

Health and Physical i .W. G. MOORHEAD, Director 

ARY M. HEFFERNAN, Supervisor 

(Varancy) Sunervisor 

HE oo MecCRAY, Supervisor 

M OIS OWEN. Supervisor 

CLAUDE ROSENRERRY, Director 

Cc HOBAN, Director 


Division V 


Service to Professional Examining Boards and Higher Education 
CHARLES PD. KOCH, Deputy Superintendent 
Professional Examining Boards— 
Architects 
Anthracite Mine Inspectors 
Bituminous Mine Inspectors 
Dental Council 
Professional Engineers 
Medical Education and Licensure 
Nurses Veterinary 
Report and Accreditment of Higher Educational Institutions and 
Private Secondary Schools 
Credential Bureau ccccccccccced. G PENTZ, Director 
Examinations A. D. JACKSON, Director 
Real Estate Licensing .......-...R. W. SEMENOW, Supervisor 
Division YI 


State Library and Museum 
FREDERIC A. GODCHARLES, Director 
Librar, 


The "Sneel Library. .A cone SHEETZ, Acting Librarian 
Library Extension NA A. ee Librarian 
Law Library H. E. SCOTT, Librarian 
Archives and History .HIRAM H. SHENK, Archivist 
Museum ......-e++++eeeeeeeee++e-BOYD P. ROTHROCK, Curator 


Optometrical 
Osteopathic 
Osteopathic Surgeons 
Pharmacy 

Publie Accountants 
Undertakers 


STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


President and Chief Executive oo... JOHN A. a KEITH 


MRS. EDWARD W. BIDDLE 
JOHN J. COYLE 
CHARLES E. DICKEY ...... 


SAMUEL 8S. FLEISHER 


Philadelphia 
ae . Pittsburgh 
rh a 
JAMES N. 


School Employes’ 


Retirement Board.... 
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Grove City 
ooltl —— 


WEIR C. KETL 
MRS. ALICE 
4e 


VE 
WILLIAM R. STRAUGHN 


RULE, Secretary 


H. H. BAISH. Secretary 
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Sullivan and Brodhead 
Expedition Material 
To School Officials and Teachers: 

The Pennsylvania Historical Commission is 
seeking information relating to the Sullivan 
and Brodhead Expeditions of 1779 through 
Pennsylvania against the New York State In- 
dians. School officials, teachers, and pupils 
can assist the Commission in its quest for this 
historical material by making inquiry, in their 
respective localities, regarding such informa- 
tion concerning these expeditions as is found 
in old papers, diaries, account books, letter 
books, rosters (lists of soldiers), orderly books, 
sketches, maps, etc. 

It may be that such information was dis- 
covered during the recent Sullivan Expedition 
Sesquicentennial celebration. Persons know- 
ing sources of the above mentioned data will 
confer a great favor by forwarding the in- 
formation to this Department. I will person- 
ally see that it is handed to the Secretary of 
the Historical Commission. 

JOHN A. H. KEITH 





Flag Pledge 


To Authorities in Charge of All Schools and 
Fiducational Institutions of Every Char- 
acter in This Commonwealth: 

In accordance with House Resolution No. 6, 
the Senate concurring, a copy of said resolu- 
tion is hereby transmitted to you for the in- 
formation and direction of the school or 
schools, institution or institutions under your 
supervision. This resolution is as follows: 
By Mr. Sheely 

PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 

In the House of Representatives, February 6, 
1929, 

Resolved (if the Senate Concur), That it 
is the sense of the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania that the au- 
thorities in charge of all schools and educa- 
tional institutions of every character in this 
Commonwealth should at the opening exercises 
each day such schools and institutions are 
conducted require the pupils and students at- 
tending to take with fitting ceremony the fol- 
lowing pledge: 

“I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America and to the Republic 
for which it stands, One Nation indivisible 
with Liberty and Justice for all.” 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted by the Department of Public In- 
struction to each school and educational insti- 
tution in the Commonwealth. 

Adopted April 10, 1929. 

JOHN A. H. KEITH 


April, 1930 


State Council 


At the March meeting of the State Council 
of Education the following business was trans- 
acted: 

Granted $3,000 to each of the following 
financially distressed school districts: Vander- 
bilt Borough, Fayette County; Glen Campbell 
Borough, Indiana County; to help them main- 
tain the minimum educational standards pre- 
scribed by law. 

Approved the fourth year curriculum of Se- 
ton Hill College, Westmoreland County, for 
the preparation of supervisors of public schoo! 
music. 

Approved the following consolidated school 
sites: Nockamixon Township, Bucks County; 
and North Cornwall Township, Lebanon 
County. 





Professional Examination 
Dates 


April 3-5—State Board of Pharmacy—Phil- 
adelphia and Pittsburgh. 

May 2—State Scholarship Examination— 
County seats. 

May 14, 15—State Board of Undertakers— 
Harrisburg. 

May 26-28—Pre-Professional Examinations 
—Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, and 
county seats. ~ 

June 7—State Board of Examiners for the 
Registration of Nurses—Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and Wilkes-Barre. 

June 9-12—State Board of Osteopathic Ex- 
aminers, Philadelphia. 

June 18-21—State Dental Council and Ex- 
amining Board, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

June 24-27—State Board of Architects. 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 





Revised Latin Course 


The Department has received from the 
printer a supply of recently revised Latin 
courses, a copy of which has been sent to all 
school officials in the State. The new publica- 
tion conforms to all suggestions contained in 
the General Report of the Classical Investiga- 
tion, includes the most modern pedagogical 
procedures and is regarded as a distinctive 
contribution to Latin teaching. The revised 
bulletin is the joint work of the Department 
of Secondary Education and the following 
committee: 

Chas. S. Fisher, Allegheny High School, 

Pittsburgh 

Irma E. Hamilton, Oakmont High School 

Bessie E. Kratzer, Duquesne High School 

Helen Gaitsch, Coraopolis Junior High 

School 
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Pennsylvania Closes Three 

Hundred One-Room Schools 

Reports coming to the Department of Public 
Instruction from the various superintendents 
of schools throughout the Commonwealth in- 
dicate that during the last ten years an aver- 
age of approximately three hundred one-room 
schools were closed annually. Beginning with 
a total of 10,183 reported for 1919-1920, the 
number has decreased uniformly from year to 
year until July 1, 1929 when it reached the 
lowest point for which figures are available, 
namely, 7,292. 

While a certain number of these small 
schools were closed on account of a changing 
population, the majority discontinued in order 
that the pupils might have the advantage of 
the better facilities offered in the consolidated 
schools which are rapidly spreading. 

Column 2 shows the number of one-room 
schools in existence as reported in the year 
ending July 1, 1920. Column 3, July 1, 1929. 
NO. OF ONE- 


ROOM SCHOOLS 
YEAR ENDING 


1920.1929 








NO. OF ONE- 
ROOM SCHOOLS 
YEAR ENDING 
COUNTY 1920 1929 COUNTY 
1 2 3 1 
Total ... 10,183 7,292 








Juniata ..... 
Lackawanna... 
Lancaster ... 
Lawrence ... 
Lebanon .... 
Lehigh 

Luzerne ..... 
Bradford .... Lycoming ... 
Bucks McKean .... 
Butler 

Cambria .... 
Cameron .... 
Carbon 


Allegheny ... 
Armstrong .. 


Montgomery.. 
Montour .... 
Northampton. 
Northumb’ld.. 
Clearfield ... 
Clinton ..... 
Columbia ... 
Crawford ... 
Cumberland. . 
Dauphin .... 
Delaware ... 
Elk 


Schuylkill 
Snyder 
Somerset p 
Sullivan .... 
Susquehanna. 
Le 

Fayette ..... 


Wayne 35 
Westmoreland. = 


Huntingdon. . 
) i ed ats 


Indiana ..... 
Jefferson .... 191 


Model-Store Service 
A model-store service consisting of selected 
authorized materials, empty cans, and boxes 
like those in a real store, are available to 
teachers for vitalizing arithmetic teaching. 
The materials are free to schools requesting 
the service. Applications should be forwarded 
: Educational Foundations, Brooklyn, New 
ork, 
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Child Health Day 


The keynote for May Day 1930 is Parent 
Cooperation in Community Child Health and 
Protection. In the observance of this day 
school administrators and teachers will have 
opportunities to present to parents (1) the 
health needs of the pupils, (2) the measures 
taken by the school and state to meet these 
needs, and (3) the situations which call for 
the cooperation of parents in helping to pro- 
tect not only the health of their children but 
all children. 

Teachers are urged in planning their pro- 
grams to let them be a culmination of the 
year’s work in order that parents and pupils 
may realize some of the definite results gained 
through the health activities carried out 
through the whole year. This type of program 
also helps to protect the health of pupils and 
teachers by not exacting too strenuous prepa- 
rations in a short period. 

Dr. Mary Riggs Noble, Chief of Preschool 
Division, State Department of Health, is the 
State May Day Chairman. By writing to her, 
copies of the Pennsylvania Plan Sheets for 
the 1930 May Day—Child Health Day Cele- 
bration—may be secured. Those who are fa- 
miliar with Dr. Noble’s untiring efforts which 
have been increasingly successful for the 
health of the preschool child, will gladly join 
her in helping to make this Child Health Day 
celebration most worthwhile. Supported by 
every school system and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, this forward movement for Child 
Health and Protection would help our Com- 
monwealth to be a real keystone in our Na- 
tion’s structure for “The Health of the Child 
is the Strength of the Nation.” 

The following material will be found helpful 
to all teachers interested in the observance of 
this day: PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
April, 1926, page 531; Journal of N. E. A., 
March, 1929, page 85; The Festival Book, 
1929 Edition, American Child Health Associa- 
tion, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
price 10 cents. From this association school 
administrators will be able to secure sugges- 
tions for organizing a community program. 





County Unit Material 
In answer to the many requests for informa- 
tion, the Department has assembled and 
placed in the State Library and Museum a 
complete collection of data on “The County 
as a Unit of Supervision.” This material will 
be of special help to those participating in 
the State-wide debate on this subject. Stu- 
dents and others interested may secure the 
material upon application to the Department 

or to the State Library and Museum. 
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The School Law and Department 
Interpretations 


W. M. DENISON 
. Deputy Superintendent in charge of Legal Relations 
and Services to School Districts 

Question 84. What penalty is prescribed by 
law if a teacher employed upon the “continuing 
contract” fails to notify the directors in writ- 
ing on or before the close of the term that 
she does not desire to return to her present 
position and then refuses to abide by the terms 
of the contract? 


Answer 84. According to Section 1209 “he 
shall be disqualified from teaching in any pub- 
lic school in this Commonwealth during the 
term of said contract.” 

Question 85. If the salary of the teacher is 
to be changed, how shall this be indicated on 
the contract? 


Answer 85. The following addenda may be 
written on the contract: 


By action of the Board of Directors of the 
School District of 
, 1930, it was voted that on and 
after the first Monday of July, 1930, the annual 
salary of shall be $ 


President of the Board of Directors of 
School District 


Secretary of the Board of Directors of 
School District 

Question 86. If the board of directors fails 
to enter into written contract with teachers 
in accordance with the provisions of the act, 
what penalty is prescribed? 

Answer 86. According to Section 1210, Par- 
agraph 19, the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction shall pay the State appropria- 
tion only “to such districts as comply with the 
laws governing the public schools of the Com- 
monwealth.” 

Question 87. May a person who is under 
twenty-one years of age legally operate a motor 
vehicle while used in the transportation of pu- 
pils to or from school? 

Answer 87. No. (See Section 605 of the 
Motor Vehicle Code.) 

Question 88. For what purpose must the 
State appropriation based upon teachers’ sal- 
aries be used? 

Answer 88. To pay teachers’ salaries. (Act 
210, Section 1210, Paragraph 19.) 

Question 89. May teachers be paid their sal- 
aries semi-monthly? 

Answer 89. Yes, Act 210, Section 1614. 

Question 90. May school bonds be sold at 
private sale? 

Answer 90. Yes, where they shall be adver- 
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April, 1930 


tised for sale and no bids received but not 
for less than par and accrued interest. Act 
221. 
Question 91. May districts not adjoining 
now establish joint schools or departments? 
Answer 91. Yes. Act 210, Section 1801. 
Question 92. May any two or more districts 
jointly employ a school nurse? 
Annswer 92. Yes. Act 83, Section 1508. 





George Peabody Scholarships 
for Teachers 


Professor R. B. Binnion, Chairman of the 
Committee on Scholarships, has advised the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, that 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, has allocated four scholar- 
ships of twenty-five dollars ($25.00) each to 
the State of Pennsylvania for the summer 
session of 1930. These scholarships, available 
for tuition only, will be awarded by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to can- 
didates on the basis of health, personality, and 
scholarship. 

The absolute requirements fixed by the 
George Peabody College are: 

1. The student must be in attendance at 
George Peabody College during the entire 
twelve weeks of the summer session. 

2. The applicant must be engaged in teach- 
ing or planning to take up teaching immedi- 
ately. 

8. No applicant is eligible who has been 
enrolled in College during the academic year 
just preceding. 

4, The awards must be made by the super- 
intendent of public instruction officially. 

5. This office must be notified of the award 
of the scholarships by June 1, 1930. 

Teachers interested in the George Peabody 
scholarships for summer session should apply 
to Doctor Keith for forms. 





Vienna Summer School 


The Austro-American Institute of Education 
announces a Fourth Vienna Summer Schoo 
in 1980 to be held in connection with the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, July 1 to August 15. The 
following courses will be given: German Lan- 
guage and Literature; Education and Psy- 
chology; Kindergarten Education and Social 
Welfare; Art, Music, and General Culture. 

Detailed information may be had from the 
Institute of International Education, 2 Wesi 
45th Street, New York City. 
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Arbor Day 


R. L. EMERICK 
Department Forest and Waters 

Many of the holidays that receive our atten- 
tion each year have a special appeal to the 
boy and girl. Chiefly historical or religious 
in character, these days become firmly rooted 
in the life of the child, either at school or at 
home. The real significance of the commemora- 
tion, however, is very often acquired later in 
life. 

To the average child the Fourth of July 
means mostly fire works; Thanksgiving, tur- 
key and pumpkin pie and later in school life 
football games and social events; Christmas, 
gaily bedecked evergreens and presents. To 
those of school age there must be something 
tangible to the celebration; something to do, 
or see, or have, and more than that, something 
that relieves routine studies in a way that 
mental efforts are lightened by forms of ac- 
tivity and programs of unusual interest. The 
teachers know that abstract principles are not 
enough to satisfy the holiday spirit of youth. 
They have accordingly taken advantage of the 
situation, to shape skilfully tne day to the 
deed, as it were, and this without departure 
from approved educational methods. 

Arbor day is unique among our holidays. 
It is creative and constructive. It affords an 
opportunity for the school children to do some- 
thing which is both interesting and of educa- 
tional value. Its vocational merits are in- 
estimable and aside from its practical bene- 
fits, the inspirational side is not to be over- 
looked. Well adapted as it is to the project 
idea, it combines to an unusual degree the 
opportunity to plan with the mind, to do with 
the hands, and to enjoy thereafter increasingly 
the fruits of labor well done. 

Arbor day was originally instituted in the 
schools more than a half century ago. It has 
been observed regularly in Pennsylvania since 
1886, and the Arbor Day idea took firm root 
and has spread to every State and all leading 
countries in every continent. It is our only 
holiday devoted to out-of-door interests. It is 
the only one that centers about an object—in 
this case the tree—which is not of itself a 
personage, nor an event of historical, politi- 
cal, or religious significance. Only with New 
Year’s Day—but to a much greater extent— 
does it share in being a forward-looking holi- 
day. But above all it is something definite: 
Arbor Day—“Tree Planting Day.” Properly 
observed then, it bespeaks accomplishment. 
Planted trees are the living embodiment of 
good resolutions. Enduring for many years 
to come, they may extend the blessings of their 
broad and noble crowns far beyond the span 
of a human life. 

For many years after the initial observance 
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of Arbor Day in this and other states, it was 
customary for entire schools to plant single 
trees. Occasionally class trees were planted. 
It is not without significance that the Arbor 
Day idea became well established in most of 
the states, before the forestry idea was gen- 
erally accepted and in many cases while the 
latter was scarcely appreciated by more than 
a handful of foresighted public servants. While 
the early and widespread Arbor Day plant- 
ings were developing into lusty trees, the for- 
estry idea was germinating and taking root. 
It is worthy of note that it found fertile 
ground, most frequently. where teachers and 
school authorities had cultivated and nurtured 
the Arbor Day instinct. Here and there a 
departure from the single tree planting idea 
was made, with the result that groups of trees 
were planted. Notable among plantings of this 
kind were those throughout Potter county, 
twenty years ago, inspired and promoted by 
Prof. R. O. Welfling, for many years County 
Superintendent of the Potter County schools. 
In recent years, the group planting of trees 
has received great impetus. In many cases sev- 
eral acres of land were reforested by single 
schools. Special emphasis upon this type of 
planting in 1927, resulted in the planting of 
475.000 trees by 182 Pennsylvania schools. The 
following year even without a special drive, 
80 schools set out 175,742 trees. Last year 49 
Pennsylvania schools planted 88,000 trees. 


The advantages that derive from group tree 
planting and reforestation projects are sub- 
stantial and particularly valuable. All of the 
school children engage in the undertaking, 
and there is a community interest in the for- 
est plantation that far outweighs the plant- 
ing of single trees. Every child plants one or 
more trees, and may be encouraged to watch 
the development of his or her tree with each 
recurring school year. Subsequent care of the 
plantation is not overlooked, and if need arise 
for remedial measures against insects or dis- 
ease, it is in no wise discouraging. On the 
other hand it creates interest with real edu- 
cational value toward meeting situations that 
find practical application in all phases of work 
and in all walks of life. School plantations 
afford excellent projects for school journeys 
and field lessons. 

Two million white pine seedlings will be 
available from the State forest tree nurseries 
for the purpose of group planting by the Penn- 
sylvania schools in the spring of 1930. These 
trees are sturdy 3-year old seedlings well 
suited to the average conditions under which 
school plantings will be undertaken in all parts 
of the Commonwealth. These trees will be 
made available in lots of 1,000 or more at the 
rate of $2.00 per thousand. This is only twenty 
zents per hundred—five trees for a cent. 
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Rather than have the school authorities pay 
for the trees, added interest may be attached 
to the project if each planter brings his or 
her contribution. For a school of 40, this would 
mean five cents apiece, and each student’s 
share of seedlings would be 25 trees. 

One thousand trees planted 6 x 6 feet apart 
will reforest almost an acre of ground, and if 
5 x 5 feet, slightly over half an acre. Right 
here is a good lesson in arithmetic to begin 
with. Two persons ordinarily plant 1,000 trees 
in a day. Ten students, planting 100 trees 
each, should set out 1,000 trees in one to two 
hours of actual planting time. Complete plant- 
ing directions are given in Circular 31 of 
the Department of Forests and Waters, “For- 
est Trees to Plant in Pennsylvania.” Copies 
will be gladly mailed to teachers upon re- 
quest, and it is hoped that greater interest 
than ever will be manifested in the school 
planting plan, jointly sponsored by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction and the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters. 


The Education Building 


Exterior work on the new Education Build- 
ing in Capitol Park, Harrisburg, has been so 
far completed that visitors are now able to en- 
visage the completed building. The plans in- 
dicate that it will be one of the most beautiful 
and completely appointed Education Buildings 
in the country. The architecture is of the modi- 
fied classic style, showing the modern influ- 
ence. The structure is five stories with a semi- 
circular projection which contains an audi- 
torium on the ground floor and offices above. 

There are several entrances. The main en- 
trance faces the beautified open plaza which 
is being developed between the Capitol and the 
new Memorial Bridge. The front facade, very 
attractive in its massive proportions, stately 
lines, and imposing pillars, faces the land- 
secaped plaza. An especially interesting fea- 
ture is the Hall of Fame which has been estab- 
lished on the cornice between the fourth and 
fifth floors. In the frieze extending around 
the building are carved the names of those 
prominent in the educational history of the 
State. It is fitting that they have been given 
an enduring monument in the handsome new 
educational structure. 

In the center of the front facade, directly 
over the entrance, is the name of the founder 
of the State—William Penn. Flanking him on 
the right are: Samuel Breck who wrote the 
Common School Law; George Wolf, the Gov- 
ernor who supported and signed the Common 
School Law; James P. Wickersham, strong 
advocate of normal schools and supervision, 
and author of The History of Education in 
Pennsylvania; Thomas H. Burrowes, able 
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State Superintendent, college administrator, 
and first editor of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL; Nathan C. Schaeffer, State Super- 
intendent of Schools for twenty-six years, 
text-book author, who helped write the 
School Code; and J. George Becht, late State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and first 
secretary of the State Board of Education. 

To Penn’s left in the following order are: 
Benjamin Franklin, statesman, inventor, au- 
thor, and founder of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; Thaddeus Stevens, who so ably de- 
fended the Common School Law; William 
Smith, courageous, vigorous, educational 
leader, and provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; Benjamin Rush, ardent advocate 
of higher education for girls and deeply in- 
terested in the education of the poor; William 
Tennent, great teacher of early times, and 
founder of the Log College in Bucks County; 
and Samuel Hamilton, Allegheny County’s 
able school leader, text-book writer, and ar- 
dent promoter of music in the schools. 

On the east side are: Andrew G. Curtin, 
distinguished Civil War Governor; and John 
McMillan, great teacher, founder of Jefferson 
College, and a powerful educational influence 
during the early Colonial Period. 

Facing the setting sun appear the names 
of: John D. Brashear, able instructor, expert 


maker of astronomical lenses and instruments, 
and friend of teachers; Andrew Carnegie, 
promoter and founder of public libraries, 
founder of Carnegie Institute, and Carnegie 
Library and Museum; Russell H. Conwell, 


teacher, preacher, writer, and founder of 
Temple University; and Stephen Girard, 
philanthropist and founder of Girard College. 


Beginning at the southwest corner, continu- 
ing around the semi-circle, and extending to 
the southeast corner, the following names ap- 
pear in order: John Dickinson, writer of the 
Farmer’s Letters, author of the phrase “No 
Taxation Without Representation,” and men- 
ber of the committee that drafted The Decla- 
ration of Independence; George W. Atherton, 
president of State College, and promoter of 
the act of Congress which established agricul- 
tural experiment stations in every state and 
territory; Edgar Fahs Smith, friend of col- 
lege youth, Provost of the University of Penr- 
sylvania, scientist, and teacher; Benjamin 
West, founder of American art, eminent 
painter, and teacher; John Bartram, scientist, 
author, founder of the first botanical garden 
in America; Joseph Priestly, scientist, teacher, 
and discoverer of oxygen; Jos. T. Rothrock, 
father of Pennsylvania forestry; S. Weir 
Mitchell, scientist, physician, professor, and 
author; Francis A. March, philologist and 
teacher of English; Joseph Pennell, writer and 
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an authority on etching and _ illustrating; 
Lloyd Mifflin, considered by many America’s 
greatest sonneteer; Stephen Collins Foster, 
founder of American folk music; Ethelbert 
Nevin, the music composer who made the 
transition from folk to art song; Christopher 
Dock, author of the first American book on 
pedagogy; Francis Pastorius, one of the early 
schoolmasters and educational influences in 
Pennsylvania; and Anthony Benezet, who de- 
voted practically all his life to the education 
of negroes. 





Visual Education Conference 


The visual education conference held in the 
Department of Public Instruction, February 
18 and 14, was attended by forty-six represen- 
tatives. The two days and one evening were 
devoted to a discussion and revision of the new 
visual education course, and demonstrations 
of the values and uses of visual and other 
sensory materials. The program was a very 
practical one; those present participated in 
such activities as operating still and motion 
picture projectors, school journey or field trip 
procedure, the use of objects-specimens-models 
in instruction, evaluating slides, films and 
other pictorial materials, making slides, 
mounting and filing flat pictures, and testing 
methods for the effective use of these aids in 
the school rooms of the State. During the con- 
ference many of the delegates qualified for 
and received State projectionists’ licenses. 


There was unanimity of opinion that a 
course in visual and other sensory techniques 
should be part of the preparation of every ele- 
mentary, secondary, and special teacher. Dr. 
J. N. Rule, Deputy Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and Mr. Henry Klonower, Direc- 
tor of Teacher Training, stressed this view- 
point and expressed the hope that all teacher- 
preparation institutions would offer such a 
course to teachers in training. 


Announcement was made that fourteen 
State Teachers Colleges and the Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh Normal Schools are now of- 
fering a visual education course; that Temple 
University is conducting such a course with 
the Philadelphia Director of Visual Education 
as instructor; that the University of Pitts- 
burgh will offer such a course in September 
with the Pittsburgh Director of Visual Edu- 
cation in charge; one college representative 
announced that the new course would be in- 
cluded in an Introduction to Teaching Course 
in that institution; another college represen- 
tative stated that the new course would be 
given during a weekly conference period with 
practice teachers; one university and two col- 
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lege representatives stated that most of the 
new course was already part of an education 
course at their institutions; two other college 
representatives indicated a purpose of organ- 
izing the new program as a separate course. 

One of the significant outcomes of this con- 
ference was the development of a common 
viewpoint on the new Visual Education 
Course; and in this connection, that instruction 
in the use of sensory aids should be thorough 
in order to be effective. As a further contri- 
bution to this movement, another conference 
will be held during the fall semester. In the 
meantime, Dr. C. F. Hoban, State Director of 
Visual Education, will be available for advice 
and help. 

The following colleges were represented: 
Bloomsburg, Bucknell, Dickinson, Elizabeth- 
town, Franklin and Marshall, Gettysburg, 
Grove City, Immaculata, Indiana, Kutztown, 
Lebanon Valley, Lehigh, Lock Haven, Mans- 
field, Marywood, Millersville, Misericordia. 


Penn State, Philadelphia Normal, Seton Hill, 
Slippery Rock, St. Francis, 
University of Pennsylvania, 


Shippensburg, 
Temple, 
Marie. 


Villa 





189,819 Pupils Perfect in 
Attendance 1928-1929 


Reports submitted to the Department of 
Public Instruction show that during the school 
year 1928-29, 189,819 pupils were perfect in 
attendance in the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania. 84,988 of these pupils had been perfect 
in attendance during some preceding year or 
years. This represents a slight decrease in the 
number perfect in attendance during the pre- 
ceding year. It is a fine achievement, however, 
particularly when it is realized that the rec- 
ords in the State Department of Health show 
that there were considerably more cases of the 
common communicable diseases such as measles 
and chickenpox during the past school year 
than during the preceding year and that the 
number of deaths from influenza alone during 
the past year were 2.35 or approximately 2 1/3 
times the number that occurred during the 
preceding year, while the number of deaths 
from this disease during January, 1929 were 
9.68 or almost ten times the number that oc- 
curred as a result of this disease during Janu- 
ary, 1928. 

On an average 100 of every 1,000 pupils en- 
rolled in the public schools were neither absent 
nor tardy during the entire term. The records 
of these pupils and other attendance records 
made it possible for those who attended school 
to maintain a percentage of attendance of 92.8 
or approximately 93 during the past school 
year. 
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Attendance Report Honor Roll 


JANUARY, 1930 


Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superintend- 
ents to forward all their January attendance 
reports to the Department of Public Instruc- 


tion on time. 


Adams 
Bedford 
Blair 
Bradford 
Bucks 
Cameron 
Carbon 
Chester 
Clarion 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Cumberland 
Delaware 
Fayette 
Forest 


Abington 
Aliquippa 
Allentown 
Altoona 
Ambridge 
Archbald 
Arnold 
Ashland 
Ashley 
Bangor 
Beaver Falls 
Bellevue 
Berwick 
Bethlehem 
Blakely 
Bloomsburg 
Braddock 
Bradford 
Bristol 
Canonsburg 
Carbondale 
Carlisle 
Carnegie 
Cecil 
Chambersburg 
Charleroi 
Cheltenham 
Clairton 
Clearfield 
‘oal 
Coatesville 
Columbia 
Connellsville 
Conshohocken 
Corry 
Donora 
DuBois 
Dunbar 
Dunmore 
Duquesne 
Easton 

East Conemaugh 
— City 


Ford City 
Forest City 


Counties 
Fulton 
Greene 
Indiana 
Jefferson 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Lycoming 
Mercer 
Mifflin 
Montgomery 
Montour 
Northumberland 


Districts 


Franklin 
German 
Greensburg 
Greenville 
Hanover 
Harrisburg 
azle 
Hazleton 
Hollidaysburg 
Homestead 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jeannette 
Jersey Shore 
Johnsonburg 
Kane 
Kingston 
Kittanning 
Lancaster 
Lansford 
Latrobe 
Lebanon 
Lehighton 
Lewistown 
Lock Haven 
Logan 
Lower Merion 
Mahanoy City 
Mahanoy Twp. 
Marcus Hook 


Mauch ChunkTp. 


McKeesport 
McKees Rocks 
Meadville 
Middletown 
Midland 
Milton 
Minersville 
Monessen 
Monongahela 
Mount Carmel 


Mt.Pleasant Bor. 


Mt.Pleasant Tp 
Munhall 
Nanticoke 
Nanty-Glo 

New Brighton 
New Castle 


Perry 
Pike 
Potter 
Schuylkill 
Sullivan 
Susquehanna 
Tioga 
Union 
Venango 
Warren 
Wayne 
Wyoming 
York 


New Kensington 
Newport 
Norristown 
Northampton 
Old Forge 
Olyphant 
Palmerton 
Phoenixville 
Pittston 
Plymouth 
Pottstown 
Pottsville 
Punxsutawney 
Radnor 
Rankin 
Reading 
Redstone 
Ridgway 
Rochester 
Rostraver 
Sandy 

Sayre 
Scottdale 
Scranton 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Steelton 
Sunbury 
Swissvale 
Tamaqua 
Tarentum 
Taylor 
Titusville 
Tyrone 
Uniontown 
Upper Darby 
Vandergrift 
Warren 
Washington 
Waynesboro 
West Chester 
West Mahanoy 
West Pittston 
Whitehall 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
Windber 
York 


Lackawanna County should have received credit for 
submitting December attendance reports on time. 





What’s the use of doing 

Unless you do your best? 

What’s the use of thinking 

Unless you tell the rest? 
—Arizona Teacher 


April, 1939 


Planning the Annual Secondary 
School Organization 


The annual secondary school organization 
for the year beginning September, 1930 should, 
in so far as possible, be completed before the 
close of the present school year. This is essen- 
tial so that it will be possible to anticipate 
the needs of the coming year and provide for 
them in the budget which must be adopted by 
the Board of School Directors. 

For the school year 1930-31 it is hoped that 
every secondary school in the Commonwealth 
may be so organized that, on the first day of 
school, (1) each teacher will have his assign- 
ments together with a roster of the classes 
for which he is to be responsible, and (2) each 
pupil will have his program completed so that 
work may be started immediately. 

If this is to be done it is essential that the 
organization material be developed before the 
close of the school year. This organization 
material should include: 

1.A list of subjects which are to be offered 
for the program of studies of the school, 
with the grades to be included in each 
subject if subjects are alternated or if 
pupils have failed and are to repeat 
the subject or a portion of it. 

2.A list of subjects and activities for which 
each teacher is to be responsible, together 
with a list of the special activities assigned 
to him. 

38.An election blank for each pupil if the 
school offers electives. This blank should 
be approved by the parent or guardian of 
the pupil and by the homeroom teacher, 
advisor, or principal. 

4. A schedule card for each teacher. 

5. A list of the pupils who will be in each class. 

6. A list of all books and supplies needed for 
the coming year. 

7. A list of books retained by pupils and teach- 
ers for use during the summer. 

It is also suggested that a report be placed 
before the Board of School Directors, cover- 
ing the work of the school for the year, togeth- 
er with extensions contemplated for 1930-31. 
In any case, where the school is not now meet 
ing the requirements for classification, as set 
up in the Nine Standards for Classification, 
policy should be adopted, covering these de 
ficiencies. Unless this is done, schools not now 
meeting the standards cannot hope to remain 
on the Classification List. A special check 
should be made of the following items this 
year: (1) buildings and grounds, (2) labora- 
tory, library, maps, and visual materials, (3) 
health and physical education program and 
music program, (4) teaching load and teachet 
certification, (5) office equipment, records, and 
reports. 

(Turn to page 506) 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acq iaintance with many other books 
which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not 
purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough -information to enable readers to 
determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


Our FINANCIAL System. An Introductory 


Text. Albert S.. Keister, North Carolina 
College for Women. 493 pp. Macmillan. 
40 


Written for three purposes: for those who 
would understand financial factors and forms 
as a part of their liberal education; for those 
who have entered, or are about to enter, busi- 
ness; and for those who are struggling with 
the management of their own personal finances. 
The text thus treats of the principle of capital 
raising, of stocks, bonds, and notes; of types 
of investment. The book may be used as a text, 
as supplementary reading, or as a rapid sur- 
vey in courses in money and banking, or in 
general finance. 


EDUCATIONAL BroLocy. John C. Johnson, Pro- 
fessor of Biology and Head of Science 
Department, State Teachers College, West 
Chester, Pa. 360 pp. Illus. Macmillan. $3. 

A textbook for one semester’s work for 

Teachers’ Colleges and University Schools and 
Colleges of Education. The author has culled 
from the many divisions of biology the mosz 
important facts bearing on education and has 
interpreted their significance for the teacher. 
In a scientific manner he discusses such basic 
biological laws as variation, selection, and 
adaptation, and applies them to the teacher’s 
problems. In interpreting the embryological 
record of man, he states clearly the various 
recapitulation theories; gives Mendel’s laws 
of inheritance, with exceptions, and, after a 
concise presentation of Lamarck’s and Weis- 
mann’s ideas regarding the inheritance of ac- 
quired characteristics, points out a tenable 
attitude of the teacher toward such inherit- 
ance, The chapters on civic biology and the 
evolution of the brain from lower forms of 
life to man are particularly helpful and illum- 
inating. 


Stupy-PERIoD PROJECTS. Silent reading seat- 
work for grades one, two, and three. Elda 
L. Merton. 64 pp. each. Laidlaw Bros. 
These STUDY-PERIOD PROJECTS may be used 
with any set of basal readers since the vo- 
cabulary is neutral, based upon the common 
vocabulary of a large number of widely used 
primary readers. The exercises, in which the 
emphasis is placed upon comprehension in 
silent reading, keep the children reading, think- 
ing, and forming judgments, rather than mere- 
ly doing some form of handwork; and they 
require a minimum amount of checking on the 
part of the teacher. 


_ EDUCATIONAL 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE. Fowler D. 
Brooks. 652 pp. Houghton Mifflin. 


Professor Brooks has summarized the avail- 
able evidence from a large number of studies 
of adolescence and has pointed out pertinent 
applications to the training of youth in school 
and out. He discusses the growth, development, 
and guidance of the adolescent from the fol- 
lowing points of view: 

Bodily size, physical and motor capacities, in- 
telligence and mental capacities, instincts and 
impulses, emotional life, learning, interests, 
morality and religion, personality, hygiene, and 
prediction of behavior. 

A final chapter on the guidance and control 
of adolescent behavior is particularly sugges- 
tive. The author substantiates his conclusions 
by data presented in fifty-eight tables and 
graphically represented in eighty-four figures. 
Each chapter is followed by a list of problems 
for discussion and by a selected bibliography. 
A glossary contains definitions of the more 
unusual terms employed. Professor Brooks has 
accomplished the task of presenting informa- 
tion concerning youth which is based on factual 
investigation and scientific experimentation, yet 
at the same time is understandable and inter- 
estingly written. The evidence he summarizes 
concerning the nature of adolescence should go 
far to counteract the evangelical, emotional 
type of writing which has exaggerated and 
distorted the changes which take place during 
this period. School workers and others who 
wish facts rather than to have their emotions 
stirred or to be entertained will find this book 
very profitable reading.—Reviewed by Car- 
ter V. Good, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


PROBLEMS FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL 
Stupy. Goodwin Watson and Ralph B. 
Speece. 352 pp. Macmillan. $1.80. 

This book is exactly what the title indicates. 
The student is to learn by solving problems; 
he ig to feel a need, formulate the problems, 
seek answers, organize data, and test hypo- 
theses. Therefore he is presented in this sylla- 
bus with cases in the different categories 
which teachers are accustomed to use and 
encouraged to make original investigations to 
find the basic facts and viewpoints. Some of 
the different divisions are: studying; measure- 
ment, general and special methods; extra-cur- 
ricular activities; character training; voca- 
tional psychology; adult education; and group 
and community relationships. 
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ASSEMBLY ProGRAMS. M. Channing Wagner. 
HomeE Rooms. Evan E. Evans and M. S. 
Hallman. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVI- 
Tres, Cecil V. Millard. Point SYSTEMS 
AND Awarps. Edgar G. Johnston. StTvu- 
DENT PUBLICATIONS. Geo. C. Wells and 
Wayde H. McCalister. A. S. Barnes. $1 
each, 

Five more volumes from the Extra Curri- 
cular Library. ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS gives 
guiding policies in preparing programs and 
will aid the sponsor in developing a technique 
in the presentation of these programs. HOME 
Rooms sets up the general objectives of the 
home room organization, justifies the organi- 
zation, explains each step in carrying out a 
home room program, and offers a number of 
successful projects in home room activities. 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF Ex- 
TRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES presents a com- 
plete analysis and a far-reaching study of the 
entire field of thought up to the present time. 
POINT SYSTEMS AND AWARDS reports a study 
of schools which have some plan for guiding, 
stimulating, or limiting pupil participation in 
extra-curricular activities. In STUDENT PuB- 
LICATIONS attention is directed to methods of 
organization, with detail instruction in the 
formation of the staff and its duties, of four 
types of publication, the newspaper, the an- 
nual, the handbook, and the magazine. Many 
other types are suggested, such as Extras, 
Humor Publications, Foreign Language Pub- 
lications, etc. 


CHILDREN ARE LIKE THAT. C. Madeleine Dix- 
on, Flourtown, Pa. 206 pp. Illus. John 
Day Co. $2.50. 

Miss Dixon, who is supervisor of the Nur- 
sery School at Carson College in Flourtown, 
Pa., gives parents and teachers a new oppor- 
tunity to understand the children’s world, the 
moods and ideas that are in their minds, the 
energy that is in their bodies. The book is not 
one of methods in education. It is a panorama 
of child life taken by adults who have looked 
on as unobtrusively as possible gleaning some- 
times a snapshot or series of snapshots, again 
a time exposure, and occasionally almost an 
X-ray plate from watching them in a world 
which is primarily their own. The book ex- 
plains something of the mystery of child life 
and explains simply its wants and needs. 


ENGLISH Mastery. A laboratory system by 
Wm. R. Bowlin. 342 pp. Charles E. Mer- 
rill. $1.32. 

ENGLISH MASTERY seeks to develop lan- 
guage adaptation by means of mastery units— 
twenty-five of them. These units afford a max- 
imum of systematized practice. First, the 
problem is set. The next step is preparation 
for its solution. The third stage involves prac- 
tice to fix the principles of techniques brought 
out by the previous consideration of the prob- 
lem. The final step is the rounding-out process 
of the recitation. 
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THe TRAIL OF LiFe IN COLLEGE. Rufus M. 
Jones. Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

This very readable little book from the pen 
of one of America’s best known students of 
mystical religion gives an excellent picture of 
Haverford College in the eighties and describes 
the beginning of the liberalization of the or- 
thodox Friends. It is a companion volume to 
the author’s earlier one dealing with his child- 
hood, “Finding the Trail of Life.” During 
those happy, formative years at Haverford it 
dawned upon Dr. Jones “that the best of his 
new Quaker friends had found in fact and 
truth a way of life that had its evidence with- 
in itself rather than in some external author- 
ity, and that drew all the time upon forces and 
energies which furnished a demonstration 
hardly less real than the demonstrations of our 
college laboratory.” To him it meant that 
prophets’ mantles and the ancient phrases 
which they coined for their day and generation 
have no magical power that makes them ef- 
fective for all time without further effort and 
fresh creative insight. The “inner Light’ was 
not to be conceived as a gratuitous gift pre- 
sented in a mysterious way by God to the 
passive mind of man. Rather, God as spirit 
and man as spirit are inherently related and 
that there is “something in man which is un- 
sundered from God.” Paralleling his mysticism 
with the equally notable Quaker trait of prac- 
ticality, Dr. Jones gives us this gem. “The 
main problem for a youth is to discover what 
he wants to grow into. The moment he knows 
certainly what he wants to be in maturity, he 
can nearly always arrive there. (How many of 
us have realized that?) But how can he dis- 
cover what he really wants? What is the best 
he can grow into? The person who helps him 
most is the person who helps him to answer 
those questions, to open his sealed orders, and 
to feel the invincible surmise that carries him 
forward in the right direction.”—N. M. Grier, 
Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana. 
AMERICAN History. Thomas M. Marshall. 747 

pp. Illus. Macmillan. $1.60. 

This history is written on the assumption 
that the highest ethical teaching is based upon 
the truth, and that the truth cannot be known 
if there be distortion of facts or narrowness 
of interpretation. The factual data included 
have been chosen by means of a complete re- 
survey of the entire field of American history 
rather than by a synthesis of secondary books. 
Two parts, VIII and IX, present material of 
special interest. Part VIII, Economic Devel- 
opment and New Political Issues, treats the 
topics The Railroads and Big Business, The 
Melting Pot, and The Organization of Labor. 
Part IX, The United States in World Affairs, 
discusses the United States as a World Power, 
Watchful Waiting, The Battle for League of 
Nations, and Healing the Wounds of War. 
Each chapter is equipped with a list of words 
which the pupils should understand, lists of 
questions, and supplementary reading lists. 
The book is copiously illustrated. A workbook 
and teachers’ manual have been prepared for 
optional use in conjunction with the text. 
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DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. Chan- 
frau to Cushing, Volume 4. Edited by Al- 
len Johnson and Dumas Malone. Publish- 
ed under the auspices of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. Scribner’s. 

It is the hope of the sponsors that the Dic- 
tionary—volume by volume as published—will 
be made available in every junior and senior 
high school as an active reference text for 
pupils and teachers of American history, and 
as a cultural source in connection with all 
other departments of high school instruction. 

The book is well bound, the type is clear, and 

the biographies contain all necessary facts as 

well as many interesting side lights on the 
life of each person. 


SToRIES OF TODAY AND YESTERDAY. Frederick 
Houk Law. 439 pp. Century. $1.10. 

This collection of thirty short stories of spe- 
cial interest to children of high school age has 
been prepared with a view to representing 
many types of writing. The purpose of the 
book is to arouse in students an interest in 
reading good short stories, to give them an 
understanding of the principal characteristics, 
and finally, to lead them to a very real pleas- 
ure in writing short stories for their own spe- 
cial enjoyment and the enjoyment of others. 
Each of the thirty model stories is accompan- 
ied by questions for class discussion and direc- 
tions for original imitative work, including five 
suggested synopses for original stories. At the 
end of the book are included nine stories writ- 
ten by high school students. 

This book is adaptable to the needs of gen- 
eral reading courses in literature, courses in 
short story writing, and courses that combine 
both reading and writing. 


OFFICE PRACTICES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Wil- 
liam C. Reavis and Robert C. Woellner. 
238 pp. Laidlaw Bros. 

A report of a study of established office 
practices in five hundred twenty-two secondary 
schools, forty-three of which are in Pennsyl- 
vania. The report includes data on time and 
personnel available for administrative duties; 
office hours of the principal; use of labor-sav- 
ing devices; architectural plan of office; office 
records and reports; professional files of prin- 
cipal; communicating with parents, pupils, 
and teachers; and administration of the 
budget. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SHAKESPEARE. E. C. 
Black, A. K. Black, and Jennie Y. Free- 
man. 258 pp. Ginn. $.80. 

This manual is intended for use in any class 
or group engaged in an introductory study of 
Shakespeare. It gives a revaluation of Shake- 
speare in the spirit of today and is to be used 
with the new Hudson edition of his plays pub- 
lished by Ginn. The book discusses why study 
Shakespeare; how to study Shakespeare; his 
times; his life, art, and fame; and gives study 
helps and dramatic analyses of fifteen plays. 
Suggestive questions for discussion close each 
chapter. 
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Wanted! 


COUNTY MANAGER 


This is a genuine opportunity for some 
man or woman with school experience, 
acquaintance with local school officials, 
good standing, energetic and willing to 
work, to earn good money. Use of car 
is mecessary. 

The position is with a large nationally 
known organization distributing a 
product unqualifiedly endorsed by state 
and local school officials everywhere—a 

guized ityin every schoolroom. 
The work consists of the sale of this 
product tothe ruraland city schools. 
Those appointed will be ex pected towork 
either full time immediately or part time 
now and full time next summer. 

This organization is of the highest 
standing and rating, and vouched for by 
this Journal. The best qualified appli- 
cant will be appointed as repr tati 
én each county in Pennsylvania. 

Applications will be considered in the 
order in which they are received. Give 
full details as to experience, age, time 
you can devote to the work, etc., in first 
letter. Address Box 12, Pennsylvania 
School Journal. 





























THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. Revised edition. 
S. E. Forman. 579 pp. Century. $1.75. 

The author has completely rewritten this 
high school civic text. A chapter on Industry 
and discussions of such new topics as the Kel- 
logg-Briand treaty, the O’Fallen Railroad de- 
cision, the Radio Commission, and the Crime 
Commission, which have arisen in the last few 
years have been added. The book is divided 
into three parts. Part I presents the essential 
principles of American Government; Part II 
the organization; and Part III the functions 
of American Government. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by questions on the text and suggestive 
questions and exercises. 





Books Received 
American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave.,N.Y.C.: 

Boys AND GirRLS AT ScHOOoL. Margaret L. 
White and Alice Hanthorn. 

Fact AND Story Primer. Henry Suzzallo, 
George E. Freeland, Katherine L. Mc- 
Laughlin, and Ada M. Skinner. 60c. 

LaTIN II. Henry Carr Pearson and Lillie 
Maria Lawrence. $1.72. 

WorksBook for Elson’s Modern Times and 
The Living Past. Henry W. Elson and 
Delma V. Elson. $1. 


D. Appleton & Co., 35 W. 32 St., N. Y. C.: 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE BY GRADES. E. C. Per- 
sing and Elizabeth K. Peoples. Book One. 
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Richard G. Badger, Gorham Press, 100 Charles 
St., Boston, Mass.: 


~ WE BECOME Mora. Oscar F. Weber. 
2. 


D.C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass.: 
THE LADDER OF LIFE. William L. Nida and 
Tracy H. Holmes. 96c. 
THE WoRKADAY SIXTH READER. C. T. Gray. 
72c. The Teachers’ Manual for the Sixth 
Reader. 15c. 


Lantern Press, Inc., 45 Astor Place, N. Y. C.: 
PICTURELAND. Frank Owen. $1.75. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C.: 
ELEMENTARY INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. J. W. 
Mellor. $1.50. 


McKinley Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
FarRM RELIEF. PROHIBITION. THE TARIFr. 
Handbooks of Citizenship. R. W. Kelsey. 


Maemillian Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
EIGHTH-YEAR MATHEMATICS. Ernst R. Bres- 
lich $1.12. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD StTupy. Ruth 
Strang. $2.75. 


National Bureau for the Advancement cf 
Music, 45 W. 45th St., N. Y. C.: 
SURVEY OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE CREDITS AND 
COLLEGE COURSES IN Music. Research 
Council of the Music Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference in Cooperation with 
the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music. $2. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y.: 


How To TEACH SPELLING. Frederick S. 
Breed. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
SIMPLIFIED ToUCH TYPEWRITING. R. F. Webb. 
$1.32 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Ave., 
N28 1G. 2 


GENERAL METAL Work. Alfred B. Grayshon. 
$1.70. 


Wheeler Publishing Co., Chicago, IIl.: 
ADVENTURE STORIES. 8rd and 4th Grades. 
78c; Happy Days. 1st and 2nd Grades. 
66c; and TRUE SToRIES. 2nd and 38rd 
Grades. 72c. My WoRKBOOK IN PHONICS. 
Parts I & II. Marjorie Hardy. 20c each. 
Library Edition. Silent Reading Hour 
Series. G. T. Buswell and W. H. Wheeler, 


World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y.: 

DarLy Driwzts For BETTER ENGLISH. Edward 
Harlan Webster. $1.48. 

JUNIOR AMERICAN History Test. Professors 
Carman, Barrows, and Wood. $1.30 per 
package of 25. 

OraL Tests For CorrEcT ENGLISH. Edward 
Harlan Webster. 60c. 
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ORLEANS PLANE GEOMETRY ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST. $1.20 per package of 25. 

PupPiL CITIZENSHIP. George W. Diemer and 
Blanche V. Mullen. $2.16. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


PENNSYLVANIA Day. Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


SELLING ART TO THE COMMUNITY. Beula M. 
Wadsworth. Davis Press Inc., 44 Portlang 
St., Worcester, Mass. $1.50. 


Some Facts AsBouT PENNSYLVANIA WOMEN 
WAGE EARNERS. Department of Labor and 
Industry, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The following pamphlets may be secured from 
the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.: FEDERAL LEc- 
ISLATION, REGULATIONS and RULINGS AF- 
FECTING LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND Ex- 
PERIMENT STATIONS, Department of Agri- 
culture. PRICES WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
and Cost oF LIVING, Department of Labor. 
TIME ALLOTMENTS IN SELECTED CONSOLI- 
DATED SCHOOLS, Department of the Inter- 
10r. 





Planning the Annual Secondary 
School Organization 
(From page 502) 


Before the close of the school year, a com- 
plete summary report should be made of the 
activities of the school together with other im- 
portant information. This should be preserved 
as a part of the permanent record of the 
school. Each teacher should file a copy of the 
course of study followed in each subject to- 
gether with any suggested modifications for 
the ensuing year. 


Before each teacher leaves for his summer 
vacation, all records and reports should be com- 
plete. A statement to this effect should be made 
by the principal to the teacher, to the super- 
intendent, or to the Board of School Directors. 
In case a new principal is to take charge of 
the school for the coming year, a complete copy 
of the organization material should be placed 
in the hands of the superintendent or the secre- 
tary of the Board before the close of the 
school. 


A conference of teachers should be arranged 
to meet some time prior to the opening of 
school in September, 1980. The organization 
should be so completed that on the first day 
of school, with the exception of late registrants, 
each pupil will know (1) where he will report 
for his homeroom, (2) what subjects he is to 
take, and (3) when and where each of his 
classes will recite. 
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er and The Year ’Round Protection for Educators 


The Teachers Protective Union 








“THE LARGEST ORGANIZATION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD” 


Pubiic 
Provides Health and Accident Protection for Teachers AT COST 
ula M Over a million dollars in benefits paid to members. 
ortlang Over $400,000 Assets for the protection of members. 
Benefits paid to members during 1929—$204,425.67. 
At a cost of only $30.00 per year—Benefits claimable: Sickness, $25.00 per week; 
NV OMEN Quarantine, $25.00 per week; Accident, $45.00 per week; Accidental Death, 
d $1,500.00. At a cost of only $24.00 per yvear—Benefits claimable: Sickness, Quar- 
or an antine or Accident, $25.00 per week; Accidental Death, $500.00. Also, Less Pro- 
tection at Less Cost, if found necessary. 
An application for this protection received and accepted now, either with pay- 
d from ment for full year or half year, will protect against sickness and accident during 
rinting | the summer months, while at home or abroad. 


L Lec- Ht The Non-Cancellable Health and Accident Protection for Teachers 


GS AF- 





iD Ex- IMPORTANT FACTS 
Agri- Benefits paid during the entire year. Approved by State Insurance Departments. 
RETAIL All Diseases and Accidents covered. Endorsed by Boards of Education. 
Lab Cost does not increase with age. Member of Pennsylvania Insurance Federation. 
abor, Take two minutes to fill out this form, or see our Deputy. 

)NSOLI- 
Inter- TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 

Breneman Bldg. Lancaster, Pa. 

Please send me descriptive printed matter 

and application forms for your exceptional 

health and accident protection for Teachers, It 
dary is understood that this carries no obligation on 

d my part. . 




















General Business Science 


By Jones and Bertschi 


A new and scientific text that gives pupils of Junior High School 
age an understanding of the principles of business, its customs and 
practices. 


An exploratory course corresponding to the required courses in Gen- 
eral Science and General Mathematics. 

The text is accompanied by a series of most interesting projects for each 
unit of the text. These projects bring the pupil into actual contact with those 
business activities that enter into the daily life of every citizen regardless of his 
calling. 


Instead of training the pupil for various clerical jobs, which he may or may not fill, “General 
Business Science’’ gives him a knowledge of modern business functions and services so that he 
may know how to conduct his affairs in a businesslike manner. 


576 pages; full vellum, de Iu*e binding; profusely illustrated; complete index and glossary of 
business terms. 


Write our nearest office for examination copy or descriptive literature 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco . Boston Toronto London 











Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 








J. HERBERT KELLEY, executive secretary of 
the P. S. E. A. and editor of the JOURNAL, 
spoke on the topic, The Enlistment of Teach- 
ers in Professional Organizations, over Station 
WPG, Atlantic City, February 24, during the 
sessions of the N. E. A. Department of Super- 
intendence. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL CyrruUS E. Woops was 
awarded the honorary degree of doctor of laws 
by the University of Pennsylvania at its one 
hundred fourth Washington’s Birthday ex- 
* ercises. 


THoMAS A. EDISON will again find the Na- 
tion’s brightest boy in a second annual con- 
test. Letters have been sent to the governors 
of the forty-eight states and the commission 
of the District of Columbia asking them to 
select their candidates by July 1. 


Ray L. Hurr, principal of the Moorehead 
Elementary School of Pittsburgh, and a spec- 
ialist in juvenile delinquency, has been named 
by Governor Fisher as director of the bureau 
of restoration, State Department of Welfare. 
Mr. Huff succeeds B. L. Scott, who resigned 
in September to accept a position with a prison 
welfare association in Philadelphia. 


GERTRUDE D. PEeaBopy, formerly director of 
home economics in Temple University, has been 
appointed to the position of Dean of Women 
of that institution. Laura W. Drummond, a 
former member of the home economics staff, 
has been placed in charge of the department 
of home economics. J. CONRAD SEEGERS, in- 
structor in education, has been appointed dean 
of men for the University. 


J. N. WAvuGAMAN, formerly supervising 
principal at Scottdale, is now manager of the 
Harrisburg office of the Pennsylvania Indem- 
nity Company. He served as a member of the 
Executive Council of the P. S. E. A. in 1924. 


BERNARD FORCEY, vice-principal and teacher 
of law, Lebanon Senior High School, is the 
author of Business Law Work-Book which is 
being published by the H. M. Rowe Co., Balti- 
more, Maryland, and scheduled to appear in 
May. 


JOHN H. Dyer, superintendent of Scranton 
Public Schools, was the guest of honor at a 
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testimonial dinner given by teachers of Scran- 
ton in the Masonic Temple, February 20. Over 
900 teachers attended. John Beaumont, prin- 
cipal of the Technical High School, was toast- 
master. The following were speakers: John H. 
Williams, representing the Scranton School 
Board; Gerald F. Harrington, president of 
Scranton Branch, P. S. E. A., representing the 
school principals; Sarah M. Evans, represent- 
ing the grade teachers of the city. 


PauL K. CoNnrRaD resigned as principal of 
Stowe Township High School, Allegheny 
County, to accept a position as teacher of sci- 
ence at Taylor Allderdice High School in Pitts- 
burgh. John C. Nicklas, a member of the fac- 
ulty of Stowe Township High School, was 
elected principal to fill the vacancy. Mr. Nick- 
las had been head of the social science and 
English departments. John D. Helmlinger, a 
member of the faculty, was elected vice-prin- 
cipal. 


C. R. McCLELLAND, superintendent of Mon- 
essen Schools, has resigned his position to take 
effect at the end of his present term in July. 
Superintendent McClelland came to Monessen 
fifteen years ago as a teacher of history and 
mathematics. At the end of two years he was 
elected high school principal, which position 
he held seven years. When Superintendent H. 
E. Gress resigned six years ago, Mr. McClel- 
land was elected to finish his term. 


LESTER UHRICH, JR., a student in grade nine 
of the West End Junior High School, Lancas- 
ter, was awarded a chest of Stanley tools as 
first prize in a contest sponsored by the Stein- 
man Hardware Company. Lester made a com- 
bination nail box by hand from second-hand 
lumber. 


WENDELL CoLuicoTt of the senior class of 
West Pittston High School was selected to play 
in the clarinet section of the National High 
School Orchestra at Atlantic City during the 
Department of Superintendence Convention. 
Mr. Collicott has been a member of the junior 
and senior high school orchestra and band at 
West Pittston since 1924. 


NoRMAN McDOowELL GRIER, professor of DI 
ology at Elizabethtown College the past yeal; 
is now filling a similar position in Evansville 
College, Evansville, Indiana. 
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The BOOK COVER 
ESSENTIALS 


| Style of Design 
| Quality of Material 





Price 


Are built into every Holden Cover 
A Utility Cover — performing'a Public School Service 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


made of an Unfinished Leatherette material — Waterproof --- Weatherproof ... Produce a 
Saving on each and every Textbook ... Promote Cleanliness and Hygiene . .. and Instill a 
wholesome respect for Public Property ... Double the Lives of your School Books ... Insist 


upon “HOLDEN’S” whether buying Direct or receiving a free distribution with advertising 


messages. 
HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
MILES C. HOLDEN, PRESIDENT Springfield, Massachusetts 





























Teachers are saying 








of Chadsey—Weinberg—Miller’s 
America in the Making 


“The best history for junior high school 
that I have seen or used.” 

“Helpful, entertaining, and inspiring.” 

“Like Castoria, the ‘children cry for it.’ 
One boy said, ‘It doesn’t seem like a history. 
It is more like a story’.” 

“I particularly like the unusually interest- 
ing and instructive line illustrations.” 





D. C. Heath and Company 
239 West 39th Street New York City 
cAI a oR 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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RALPH EASTON has joined the faculty of the 
Senior High School of Edwardsville. He has 
charge of the science department. He was for- 
merly employed at Luzerne. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA has re- 
ceived $250,000 from Eldridge R. Johnson, a 
trustee of the university and former president 
of the Victor Talking Machine Company, for 
the further endowment of the Eldridge R. 
Johnson .Foundation for research in medical 
physics. Mr. Johnson’s gift formed part of a 
$500,000 contribution which he made in con- 
nection with the effort of the university’s 
trustees to meet deficits incurred by the uni- 
versity and to provide it with the nucleus of 
an adequate endowment fund. 


BoND ISSUES for two school districts in 
Delaware County were approved February 26 
by Secretary of Internal Affairs James F. 
Woodward. The Upper Darby School District 
was granted permission to float a $500,000 
loan for the purchase of ground for new build- 
ings and repair and alteration of old struc- 
tures. A $100,000 loan, the other, is to be used 
for the Lansdowne School District to build and 
furnish a new grade school. 


THE SCHOOLMEN of Clearfield County have 
formed an organization with the following of- 
ficers: President, C. J. Alderfer, DuBois; vice- 
president, J. Warren Maclay, Curwensville; 
secretary-treasurer, J. E. Radebach, Osceola 
Mills. Meetings are held every two months at 
Clearfield. 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education will be 
held in Chicago, May 12, 18, 14, and 15, at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel. Plans for the 
program include a discussion of rural adult 
education, alumni education, art in American 
life, and radio education. The program will be 
announced in detail at a later date. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS of Lacka- 
wanna County met at Waverly High School on 
February 20. The association was addressed 
by W. H. Bristow and John Brougher of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 


THE LOWER BUCKS COUNTY SCHOOLMEN’S 
Group is making a survey of the courses of 
study in classics in the high schools of the 
group with the plan of reorganizing them in 
order to conform more closely with the State 
Course of Study in English and also satisfy 
the College Board Entrance Requirements. 
The following officers were elected for 1930: 
President, Superintendent James of Bristol; 
Vice-president, Supervising Principal Thomas 
of Langhorne; Secretary, Supervising Prin- 
cipal Gottlieb of New Hope. 
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THE STOWE TOWNSHIP Board of Education 
last year undertook a building and improve 
ment program which has already materialized 
in the opening of the new Stephen C. Foste 
School at Russellwood Avenue and Dohrma 
Street. Contracts have been let for the grad 
ing and improvement of Stowe High Schoo 
athletic field. The DeWitt C. Fenton School 
will not be opened until September 1, 1930, 
The offices of the supervising principal, Gale 
F. Stroup, and also the offices of the Board of 
Education are located in the Stephen C. Fos 
ter School, McKees Rocks. 


KISKIMINETAS TOWNSHIP, Armstrong Coun 
ty, dedicated a new four-room brick consoli- 
dated building January 31. This building is 
located between Apollo and Spring Church. 
The new school displaces Sugar Hollow two- 
room building and Jackson one-room building. 


THE YALE AVENUE elementary school in 
Swarthmore was destroyed by fire on the night 
of December 3, 1929. The Swarthmore elector- 
ate, on January 28, approved a bond issue 
of $187,500. The proceeds of the bond issue, 
plus the insurance collected on the Yale Ave- 
nue School, will be used to build a new ele- 
mentary school and an addition to the high 
school building containing a gymnasium, prac- 
tical arts shop, and classrooms. 


THE OPERETTA, Windmills of Holland, was 
presented by the Confluence High School on 
February 14. Dorothy Shultz is music director 
and Helen Curran is dramatic director. 


THE NEW UP-TO-DATE four-room consolidated 
school in Carroll Township, Washingtor 
County, was opened for use January 20. Car- 
roll Township has consolidated its rural 
schools by closing one two-room and four one- 
room schools. The pupils are transported by 
busses to the graded schools in the district. J. 
Wilbur Nelson is supervising principal. 


MorRISON COVE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, Mar- 
tinsburg, held its Eleventh Annual Farmers’ 
Week, February 4-7. Attendance for the four 
days approximated 2,500. Deputy Secretary of 
Agriculture R. G. Bressler, addressed the 





meeting on the last day. J. E. Butts is sv- 
pervising principal. 


OFFICIALS OF THE GAME COMMISSION expect 
a record output from the farm in Juniata 
County where wild turkeys will be raised dut- 
ing the coming summer. The entire 500-acre 
farm will be enclosed with an eight-foot fence 
to permit the birds to be raised under condi: 
tions similar to those which surround their te 
tally wild mates. Keepers at the farm try t 
avoid domesticating the turkeys so that whet 
they are released they will be able to care fo! 
themselves under the changed conditions. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Good positions for good teachers always 
available 


National Teachers Agency, Inc. 


Philadelphia—324-8 Perry Bldg. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 
Pittsburgh—1215 Plaza Bldg. 

Emily A Lane, Mgr. 
Other Offices: Cincinnati, O.; Northamp- 
ton, Mass.; New Haven, Conn.; Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Bowling Green, Ky.; S. Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Washington, D. C. 


Our vacancies are direct calls. 


Scientific placement makes preparation useful. 
Service to employers free and confidential. 





CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN 8S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
If you want helpful and reli- 


Teachers able assistance enroll with us. 


Free enrolment and no charge unless position 
is secured. 


School Authorities 1 ,.7 "anon 


and intelligent service get in touch with us. No 
cnarge. 
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Laboratory Apparatus & Supplies 


LOWEST PRICE—BEST QUALITY 
PROMPTEST SERVICE 


Agriculture, Biology, Physical Geography, 
Chemistry and Physics. Ask for Catalogs. 


_ Give your name, school position and sub- 
ject. Mention this journal. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Apparatus Chemicals 
460 EAST OHIO ST. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





SMILEY’S 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


116 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
TEACHERS 
Free enrollment. 1930 Graduates are 
invited to register. If you wish posi- 


tion in New Jersey or elsewhere write 
for blank. 


SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 
Advise us of contemplated vacancies 


and your needs. Reliable service and 
no charge. 





























Teachers! The Watchword of oe re Opportunity 
SEEK IT THROUGH 
GREAT AMERICAN "TEACHERS ‘AGENCY 
THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Established 1880 50th year 
205 N. Seventh St. P. 0. Box 157 Allentown, Penna. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 




















Unusual business position open 


For the teacher sincerely interested in charac- 
ter development for children and at least an 
additional $1,000 yearly in earnings. This is an 
opportunity to prepare now, with pay, for a 
highly remunerative, dignified summer position. 
Write fully. C. M., 167 E. Ontario St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 























EST. 1882 — THE OLD RELIABLE 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 


NEW ——, Flatiron Bldg. 


CHICAGO, Lyon & Healy Bldg. 


MINNEAPOL S, Globe Bidg. 


PITTSBURGH, Jenkins Arcade 
aan CITY, N. 


Y. Life Bldg. 
KANE, Chamb. Comm. Bldg. 


Get BREWER’S NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
10,000 Names for One Dolla 
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ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 


45th Year. In the past decade this Agency has secured promotions 
for thousands of teachers in the best Public and Normal Schools. 
Also for many Superintendents. High class clientage. Booklet with 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago valuable information free. 


535 Fifth Ave., New York City 721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash. 


207 E. Williams, Wichita, Kans, 

















It’s a Good Thing to Be Enrolled with a Member of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Write for Membership List to “N. A. T. A.,” 179 Whitehall, Atlanta; 120 Boylston St., Boston; 
64 E. Jackson, Chicago; Deseret Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City; 2161 ‘Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 
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THE ASSOCIATION of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland 
met at Atlantic City November 29 and 30. 
C. M. McConn of Lehigh University and E. D. 
Grizzell of the University of Pennsylvania 
were two of the speakers at the Friday after- 
noon session. James N. Rule, deputy super- 
intendent of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, was elected president for the year 
1929-30; Elizabeth F. Johnson, Baldwin School, 
Bryn Mawr, one of the vice-presidents; and 
G. W. McClelland, vice-provost, University of 
Pennsylvania, secretary. 


THE WALNUT AVENUE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
of Clairton presented the operetta, “Pickles,” 
on February 13. 


THROUGH THE COURTESY and cooperation of 
the Greensburg Tribune-Review, a page of 
news concerning the Hempfield Township 
Schools is published each week. One column 
of this page is devoted to an official bulletin 
prepared under the direction of R. W. Robin- 
son, supervising principal. 


SPRINGFIELD TOWNSHIP, Montgomery Coun- 
ty, is erecting an addition to its high school 
building at Chestnut Hill. Eight classrooms, 
administration offices, cafeteria, library, and 
teachers’ rooms will be added to accommodate 
the large increase in enrolment since the orig- 
inal building was erected in 1924. Messrs. 
Ritter and Shay of Philadelphia are the archi- 
tects. ' 


THE STATE COLLEGE Borough School Board 
has asked for bids on an elementary school 
building to be erected in the College Heights 
section of town. 


ABINGTON TOWNSHIP graduated fifty-six 
pupils from high school on January 31. Doc- 
tor Broome of Philadelphia was commencement 
speaker. The same week, 118 pupils were ad- 
vanced from the junior schools. One teacher 
was added to the high-school faculty, Helen 
M. Clark, English and social studies. 


YOUNGVILLE HicH SCHOOL has established a 
vocational department. Edna Thompson is 
teaching the home economics, and Watson 
Lupher, agriculture. 


FREEPORT has the distinction of having the 
largest N. E. A. membership of any school in 
Armstrong County. Twelve Freeport teachers 
are enrolled; the total of all the other schools 
in the county is eleven. 


THE West PITTSTON Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, with a paid membership of 778, is 
again furnishing milk to all children in the 
elementary grades ten per cent or more below 
normal weight. During January, 3,102 bottles 
of milk were distributed. 
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FOUR SCHOOL DISTRICTS in Chester County 
have decided to consolidate as a single town- 
ship. The districts are Kennett Square, Ken- 
nett Township, Independent No. 1 Township, 
and New Garden. 


HALL AND McCREARY COMPANY, because of 
rapid growth of their publishing department. 
have moved into new offices at 434 South Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago. They have discontinued 
handling of textbooks of other publishers. 


NorTtH UNION TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, 
Fayette County, basket-ball team won the 
championship in Section 13 of the W. P. I. A. 
L. The team, which is coached by Ray Welsh, 
won thirteen games and did not lose one. R. 
W. Clark is high school principal. 


THE ANNUAL CONCERT by the combined glee 
clubs and orchestra of the Columbia High 
School, with a membership of one hundred 
students, was recently presented in the high 
school auditorium, under the direction of Lo- 
retta R. Minich, supervisor of music in the 
Columbia Schools. A program featuring fami- 
liar classical numbers pleased a large audi- 
ence of friends and patrons. The proceeds of 
the concert will be used toward purchasing 
instruments for the newly organized fife and 
arum corps of the high school. 


SOMERSET SCHOOLS held a ten-day drive to 
improve library service and facilities. Approx- 
imately $400 was raised during this period. 
A part of this money came from the proceeds 
of a play, Once There Was a Princess. 


A MEETING of the vocational supervisors 
and teachers of Chester county was held in 
West Chester on Friday evening, February 
28. The dinner meeting was followed by ad- 
dresses by County Superintendent Saylor, 
Norman Ratchford, County Supervisor of Ag- 
riculture, Seth L. Burt, teacher of industrial 
arts at Oxford, and Mrs. Anna G. Green, State 
Director of Home Economics education. 


DUQUESNE opened a swimming pool in the 
new ten-room high school annex for public in- 
spection on the evening of February 14. Two 
thousand nine hundred visitors were recorded 
as present. This pool is eighty-five feet long, 
twenty-five feet wide, and varies from nine 
and one-half feet to two and one-fourth feet 
in depth. It contains 90,000 gallons of water 
which is constantly purified by filtration and 
chlorination. Is not this the largest public 
school pool in Pennsylvania? 


THE CROYLE TOWNSHIP Consolidated High 
School, Cambria County, was dedicated on 
January 10. 
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earn this summer. 





Last summer 41 teachers averaged $587.83 each for the sum- 
mer period under the Compton Travel-and-Make-Money 
Summer Plan. 


Letters of appreciation from scores of teachers speak 
enthusiastically of the Compton Plan and the money, expe- 
rience and happiness it brought them. Many are returning 
for the Summer of 1930. 








win, your ambition, your energy, your ability to look ahead and 
work ahead cheerfully—that can yield you a handsome return. 

And more! For beyond money there is great satisfaction in the 
work we plan for you. You return to School with widened expe- 
rience and broader understanding. You are associated with one 
of the foremost educational movements—so you continue your 
own worthwhile educational work. You grow—while you travel 
with congenial teacher companions and make money. 

No experience is required other than two years of Normal 
School or College Training and three years of teaching experience 
—and you should be 23 years of age or over. We supply—free— 
any other training you may need. Your pay check comes to you 
each week, and you 
earn while you learn. 








Write for Details 


With many teachers a 
summer-time of $200 
to $400 per month has 
led to permanent sal- 
aried positionsof $4000 
to $5000 a year. That, 
too, may interest you. 





























Make your summer plans now. 
Send the coupon and find out all 
about the Compton Travel-and- 
Make-Money Summer Plan. See 
what this offers you. How you can 
do what other teachers have done 
and are doing. Make your decision 
with all the facts before you. Use 
the coupon—there is no obligation. 


Last Year—Compton Educational 
Advisors did a volume of over four and 


This Year is considerably ahead of 











Facts About the House of Compton 
Compton's own and exclusively occupy their 
own building, pictured above. Business estab- 
lished in 1893—37 years of steady growth— 
26 Branch Offices in U. S.— Foreign agencies 
in England, Italy, South Africa, Australia, 
Philippine Islands, and Canada—Member 
National Book Publishers’ Association and 
National Better Business Bureau— Business 
exceeds $4,500,000.00 per year 





Send this COUPON! 





F. E. COMPTON & COMI’ANY, Dept. 394, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Please send me free, and absolutely without obligation on my part, your entire 
Compton Travel-and-Make-Money Proposal for this summer. 


Age 
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Years of Training. 
My position is 


years of teaching experience. My school closes.. 
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RADIO 


EDUCATION 


.»-t rvoseate forecast 


It’s Your Job 
to Guide and 
Control It! 


RaAvre can bring the 
school newmaterials 
... contacts it never had 
before. This is the prob- 
lem: How can radio make 
a definite contribution to 
the school curriculum? 


It is your task to find 
the answer—on the 
basis of professional 
understanding. 


The recognized basic 
material is Music—the 
logical, tested approach, Music Appreciation. 
Lay the foundation through Victor Records. 
Then utilize the great music, presented by 
the great artists and orchestras, now on the 
air. Review with the records. Make intelli- 
gent /isteners. 


In this interim period of development Victor 
is keeping the true goal straight ahead. 


Preparation — Participation — Permanence... 
these words express the proved, practical 
technique. Begin utilizing this giant new 
educational! power. Install the revolutionary 
combination Victor Radio-Electrola at once. 


NOW! 


30% Discount to 
bona fide Schools 
(both public and 
private) on 


RCA VICTOR PRODUCTS 


Unrivalled equipment for a full course 
in music appreciation... RCA Victor 
Radios, Radiolas, Electrolas, Victrolas, 
records, texts. Take advantage of this 
great offer now! 


If materials are not readily available at 
your Victor dealer’s, write direct to the 





3 Victor Radio- 
Electrola RE-45 & 
All-electric radio and 
Victor Record repro- 
duction. List price 
$275, less Radiotrons. 








Educational Department 
“RCA Victor Company, Inc. 


CAMDEN, N.J..U.S.A. 
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A SAMPLE of what is provided this year for 
pupils in a Junior-Senior High School or- 
ganization in a town of 14,000, in addition to 
classroom work, follows: 

Junior High School Play—The Wizard of Oz 

Senior High School Play—The Road to Yes- 
terday 

United States Navy Band Concert 

Brahms Quartette, obtained through National 
Music League (cooperation with Teachers 
College) 

Edgar C. Raine—Illustrated lecture on Alaska 

Edward R. Armstrong—lIllustrated lecture on 
proposed seadromes to be constructed in 
the Atlantic Ocean 

Musical programs by 

Students of State Teachers College 

Students of Cheyney State Normal School 

Senior High School Band 

Jr.-Sr. High School Symphony Orchestra 
Athletic Contests— 

Sr. High School Girls’ Hockey and Basket- 

ball 

Jr. and Sr. High School Boys’ Football and 

Basket-ball 

Demonstrations by different departments of the 
schools 

Tony Sarg’s Marionettes (cooperation Teach- 
ers College) 

Every day’s a busy day in West Chester. 


PORTER TOWNSHIP, Schuylkill County, has 
two full-time music supervisors. Marion 
Schoffstall is the vocal instructor and D. L. 
Osman, the instrumental. Instruction in both 
branches is given from the first to the twelfth 
grade. The high school has a mixed chorus, a 
seventy-piece band, a saxophone band, and a 
string orchestra. 


FLEETWOOD SCHOOL DISTRICT, since the open- 
ing of the term, has procured four new up- 
to-date laboratory tables for the science de- 
partment of the high school. Gas was installed 
in order that forty-five students would be 
able to do individual laboratory work at one 
time. About 2,000 biological specimens were 
added to the present collection. 


SELINSGROVE HicH ScHooL girls presented a 
play, “Ring Out Ye Bells,” to help put across 
a health bond program in Snyder County. 
The play was directed by Eva Herman; prop- 
erties were made by the boys in the school 
shop under the direction of M. W. Knerr: 
and costumes were made under the direction 
of Marjorie Heik. 


FREEPORT is one of the two schools in Arm- 
strong County which can boast of a boys 
band. The band has fifty members, completely 
equipped with uniforms. Professor Colonna 
directs this band and also the other county 
band at Kittanning. 
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know that after you qualify, you have the opportunity to go aheadto a bigger 
position with more income—and with bright prospects for permanent work? 
Per Month Fe 


i are a few openings in a national organization in business twenty years for 
this teachers of personality and education who are interested this summer in exchanging 


AYE mmer / their usual profitless leisure for a vacation of business experience and growing income. 


Teachers with normal school or college training (and at least two years of teaching 
experience) are desired. This position gives an opportunity to travel, to be associated 
with congenial people. and the chance to make an income of from $300 to $500 
a month. A thorough training is given to all those selected, with a guaranteed income fo start. 
Please give information as to age, education, experience, and time you can work this vacation. 


Address P. O. DRAWER 1208, Station B, Cleveland, Ohio 














SAVE MONEY 


by re-binding your books this summer. School Districts all 
| over Pennsylvania are awake to this economy. Mail us a few 
| old text or library books today and we will rebind them free 
of charge for you. 
Universal Publishing Syndicate 
23rd and Allegheny Avenue 


| 
| PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
| “OFFICIAL BOOKBINDERS, COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA” 

















NEW EDITION OF “HEALTH HABITS” 


For teachers of grades 1 to 6 
Completely revised by Bertha Parker, University of Chicago. New supplementary material, stories 
and handwork. Contains a section of suggestions for assembly programs. Price one dollar, postpaid, 
including package of supplementary material. 
PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL PITTSBURGH DAIRY COUNCIL 
Flint Building, 219 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 450 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 























LET THIS VACATION DETERMINE YOUR FUTURE 


WHY go on in the same old rut year after year? Why not devote this summer to travel while you increase your bank 
account-—and at the same time determine your fitness for work in the business world? If you are ambitious, not afraid to 
work and at the same time interested in the Christian education of children, we have a dignified. congenial, highly remunerative 
position open for you—for we have learned that teaching experience produces the resourceful type we want. Many of our most 
Successful associates have been recruited from the ranks of teachers, and now earn two or three times their former salaries. 
f you would like to earn up to $1,000 during your vacation, write giving us your age, education, experience. 
W. A. Pottenger, JOHN RUDIN & CO., Ine., 
Dept. 2904, 1018 S. Wabash CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














A NEW CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL is to be built 

















in Schuylkill Township, Chester County, at 

Williams Corner, near Valley Forge. Frank B. GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
Foster of Charlestown, who donated funds for STATE TEACHERS ASS’NS HEADQUARTERS 
erection of consolidated schools in Charlestown Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theaters, etc. 
and East Pikeland Townships, started the phat coer pone ting eS ae ee eee a 
Schuylkill project with a gift of $10,000. The Dearborn St. and Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 
school will be completed by September 1. 
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THE LEBANON CiTy TEACHERS of grades one 
to six invited Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, super- 
visor of Cheltenham Township elementary 
schools, to spend a day of inspection and con- 
ference. As a result, a few teachers, who have 
visited Cheltenham schools, are adopting some 
of their classroom practices in order to employ 
the planned activities used in Cheltenham 
“contract” outline. 


AT A CONCLUDING CEREMONY of Friendship 
Week, observing the birth anniversary of Ab- 
raham Lincoln, members of the Citizens School 
Attendance Committee, a Negro organization, 
handed to Edwin C. Broome, superintendent 
of schools, Philadelphia, a gift of $500 to be 
used for prizes and scholarships for Negro 
pupils in city schools. 


A NEW HIGH SCHOOL in Whitpain Town- 
ship, Montgomery County, was dedicated Feb- 
ruary 19. The school, which cost $100,000, pro- 
vides the district with accommodations for a 
twelve-year course. 


East HUNTINGDON Township School of Al- 
verton has organized a rural opportunity room 
in a well-equipped cottage. In this cottage there 
is equipment for home making, sewing, wood- 
working, and basketry. Eighteen pupils have 
joined the class. 


BELIEVING that the theory of remedial treat- 
ment is just as sound in the treatment of fail- 
ing pupils as it is in the case of physical disa- 
bility, the Monaca schools list remedial courses 
of various kinds as a part of the regular pro- 
gram of instruction. Remedial reading in both 
junior and senior high school, remedial Eng- 
lish, and vocabulary building are included in 
this program. Difficulties are located by means 
of diagnostic tests and class observation, and 
the type of instruction given is adapted to the 
needs of the individual pupil. 


THE SHILLINGTON, Berks County, School 
Board has passed a resolution to place before 
the voters a proposal to increase their bonded 
indebtedness. The proposed loan is for $60,000 
and will be voted upon at the spring primary 
election. If the loan is approved it will be used 
to build an annex to the new high school build- 
ing which was built four years ago. The high 
school enrolment has more than trebled in 
nine years. Charles J. Hemmig has been the 
supervising principal for the past eleven years. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY TEACHERS, S. V. Kim- 
berland, superintendent, have raised a fund 
for the relief of Rachel Wilson, aged 81, a 
teacher for 12 years, and have removed her 
from the County Alimshouse where she has 
spent the last 22 years, to 531 South Main St., 
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Washington, Pa. She is now enjoying the hap. 
piness of a normal home life and expects to 
cast her first vote at the coming spring pri- 
mary. Through the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL she expresses her gratitude. 


INGRAM SCHOOL believes in publicity. Each 
of the two local weeklies contains regular 
news items. The following is a sample: 

It is a common belief that young people 
should get an education for the purpose of 
being able to make an easier and better living. 
Parents frequently try to educate their chil- 
dren so that the children will not need to work 
as hard as they did. No community or state 
levies taxes for the purpose of helping indi- 
viduals to make more or to get more out of 
life. An eighth-grade class which was recently 
discussing this question brought out the fact 
that public expenditures for schools can be 
justified only because a real education helps 
boys and girls to be more useful to their com- 
munity and country rather than to be able to 
make more money for their own use. 





The Covered Wagon Centennial 
(From page 478) 


of the great West, as a part of our national 
expansion and achievement, students of junior 
and senior high schools will be ready to deal 
in a concrete and truthful way with this in- 
viting theme. The details of the essay contest 
may be secured from the Oregon Trail Me- 
morial Association, 95 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


Literature: Give pupils opportunity to en- 
joy the stirring pictures of the winning of the 
West as portrayed by Washington Irving in 
The Astorians, by Emerson Hough, Hanlin 
Garland, and others. Gather for the school li- 
brary worthy books that tell the story of the 
Oregon Trail. 


Art, music, drama: Give new spirit and 
purpose to thege recreative lines of expression 
by linking them with the themes of the Cov- 
ered Wagon Centennial. 


A few references for study of the Oregon 
Trail: 
The Astorians—Washington Irving 
The Road to Oregon—Ghent 
The Overland Trail—Laut 
Oxteam Days on the Oregon Trail—Meeker 
The Oregon Trail—Parkman 
Hidden Heroes of the Rockies—Russell 
Covered Wagon—Hough 
Frontiers, the Genius of American Nationality 
—Hulbert 
The Pioneer Photographer—Jackson 
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Eyes front- 
Shoulders back — 
Chests out! 


... the amazing story 
of school seating and 
America’s future! 


OR America’s children—for Amer- 

ica’s future. For sound, erect, agile 
bodies and clear, alert minds. That the 
years at the school desk—the years in 
school chairs may be a direct contribu- 
tion to the physical, as well as mental 
fitness of your pupils. 

This has been the ideal 
of the American Seating 
Company in building 
school seating. This—to 
design our product that 
America’s youth would ° 
arisefrom AmericanSchool 
seats with eyes front, shoul- 
ders back, chests out. 

Good posture when 
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For the pupils in your care 
Are they provided with seating 
that actualy Aelps them sit erect 
—that encourages correct pos- 
ture? Remember the hours your 
pupils spend sitting at their desks. 
Let those hours work for their 
physical well being. Don’t let them 
slump in their seats. That slump 
pushes vital organs out of normal 
Position and depresses vitality — 
retards them in their studies— 
makes classroom work dull and 
uninteresting. Correct seating is 
an important health measure. It 
helps them concentrate—stops 
xestlessoess and “wiggling’ 

ut. Give pupils this aid to 
pena and physical well being. 








normal functioning. School seating that 
favors normal, correct sitting—and never 
slides the student into a bodily slump 
that may eventually mean mental and 
physical depression. 

Our contribution is years of research 
and countless laboratory tests—posture 
correctness based on thousands of actual 
measurements worked by specialists into 
exacting specifications—school seats sci- 
entifically determined and produced. For 
more than 50 years American seating has 
been a major factor in America’s educa- 
tion—helping the child to 
progress—to love its school 
work. Relieving body 
Strain, eye strain—aiding 
circulation— making it 
easier for the teacher to 
teach—and minimizing 
classroom listlessness. 


To focus attention on Posture 
this Poster— FREE 
to teachers and educators 


seated—to lessen fatigue, 
put the body at rest, shape 
it scientifically and cor- 
rectly for the years to come. 


School seating that makes 


iteasy to siterect. That frees 
vital organs from being 
cramped or pushed out of 
Place. That permits their 


American ya Movable Desk 
r 134 


—Only one of the many types 
and sizes of seats and desks built 
tocomply with correct principles 


of health and hygiene. A swivel. 


seat desk, adjustable and pos- 
turally correct. Descriptions of 
this and many other types of 
seating may be had by writing 
for school catalog No. -260. 


So your pupils may know 
the importance of correct 
sitting posture—so they 
may always be reminded 
that_when they sit right 
they will feel right, we 
have prepared this poster. 
Inthree colors—17' inches 


by 25 inches, amply large to be read from 
the back of the room. Ready for you— 
ready for your classroom to focus atten- 
tion on posture and make your teaching 
more effective—pupil progress more cer- 
tain. Free, in reasonable quantities, to 
teachers and educators who fill in and 
mail the coupon. We will include, upon 
request, 15 authoritative booklets on 
schoolroom posture and seating. Pre- 
pared by an eminent authority on seating 
posture, they constitute a liberal educa- 
tion in healthful, comfortable seating 
and posture. You 
will want these in- 
> teresting booklets 
ei. \j to help you in this 
S{ important phase of 
“| school administra- 
tion. Use coupon. 





WHEN SEATED AT YOUR STUDIES 
SLUMP a 
Me Mra cm, a 











AMERICAM P J.-4 
SEATING COM?ANY 
14 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me, without obligation (_ ) 
senses of your Classroom Posture Poster on 
itting. 








Name... 


Oe eeeesecesecoees 





Address.ccccccccceceses 


Position 
(Indicate here whether you are Superin- 
tendent, Principal or Teacher) 























American Seating Company 


eS 


DISTRIBUTORS 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill, 
Branches in All Principal Cities 

N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 
Market, 11th & 12th Sts., Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh Office—217 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh 
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The Radio in Rural Education 
(From page 476) 


to both teacher and pupils in keeping abreast 
with the times. Teaching would not be a 
drudgery; children would cease to dislike 
school. 

The radio could also be a means by which 
a country community could be linked together 
and its interest concentrated on needs of the 
school. Programs could be arranged by the 
pupils with the radio doing the greater part 
of the work. 

A teacher having no supervisor in physical 
education could depend on instruction from 
the air. If she had no supervision in music, 
why should she worry? Musical programs of 
every description could be brought to the ears 
of the children. The inspiring and instructive 
lectures by Walter Damrosch sent through 
the air would be a treat for any music-loving 
soul. 

In the large cities, interesting and intelli- 
gent lessons on various school subjects are pre- 
pared by the teachers and pupils from the best 
schools and sent far and wide into country, 
hamlet, and town. All these instructive treats 
will go “where the woodbine twineth” and 
fairies dwell, as far as the country children 
aré concerned, if there is no radio in the 
school. 

Henry Turner Bailey, noted art authority, 
has stated in the Pittsburgh Press that “High- 
powered instruction will come from the Ameri- 
can School of the Air, through dynamic teach- 
ers. It will be welcomed and utilized by the 
greatest body of alert pupils ever linked to- 
gether. They will gladly do more than Mark 
Anthony asked for his friends, Romans, coun- 
trymen, for they will lend not only their ears, 
but everything between their ears, and that 
with a joy hitherto unknown.” 











Selected Pictures Catalog 


The National Board of Review of Motion 
Pictures takes pleasure in presenting to the 
interested public its Annual Catalog of Se- 
lected Pictures now in the fifteenth edition. 
Based on its principle of “Selection—Not Cen- 
sorship—the Solution” the National Board se- 
lects from the pictures submitted to its Review 
Committees by the various companies those 
which are most worthy of theatre patronage. 

The films selected emphasizing those pictures 
especially well done or unusually interesting 
are listed with audience-suitability classifica- 
tions. From the 1,672 pictures passed by the 
National Board in 1929, 858 were selected. 
These are divided into four sections designated 
as features, non-features, short comedies, and 
musical subjects. 
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Better Films committees, schools, churches, 
exhibitors, libraries, and various community 
and civic organizations will find this publica- 
tion most helpful in their work of arranging 
programs for special occasions and in support 
of worth-while films. 

This catalog may be obtained for 25c from 
the National Board of Review, 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 





The School of the Future 
(From page 472) 


of their country is again one of these signi- 
ficant educational customs common to the 
countries of Eastern Europe. 

In Turkey I found this custom: Each teach- 
er requires some member of the class to keep 
in a record book a full account of the acti- 
vities of a given day. This account includes 
plans of each lesson, an account of those pu- 
pils who participate, their grading; and the 
common interests and activities of the class. 
This duty is assigned to each member of the 
class in succession. Thus the inspector or any 
official or visitor has a complete record of the 
activities of the class, an individual record of 
each pupil in writing, language, etc., and a 
picture of the ability of the teacher. 

In Spain I found some schools of an experi- 
mental nature that were making all of their 
textbooks in this manner, each class profiting 
by the efforts of the classes preceding. 

The stimulus to the artistic creativeness and 
appreciation afforded by new devices in admin- 
istration as well as by the application of the- 
ories, has been demonstrated by the Mexicans. 
The accomplishments shown in exhibitions in 
Paris and other European centers and in vari- 
ous centers in the United States have attract- 
ed wide attention. This device is the simple one 
of evening centers for art studies, allowing 
any one to enter, do what he wishes, leave 
when he wants to do so, and makes no school 
requirement whatever. The school offers the 
assistance and guidance of an art instructor 
when it is desired, but nothing is under con- 
pulsion. This device has produced astonishing 
results and may eventuate in the recovery of 
the soul of a people submerged in ignorance 
and oppression through many generations. 

Enough has been suggested through these 
illustrations to make clear this point: that the 
school of the future may discover and use 4 
variety of procedtres to facilitate the child's 
command of experiences of adults in order t0 
give meaning and content to his own instinc 
tive activities and interest. 

This further point is suggested: that those 
who direct and maintain the schools of the 
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future may learn as may the children in them, 
from the experiences both of contemporaries 
and of predecessors. Thus the school of the 
future will seek to give equal emphasis to the 
child center and to the environing society. 
Progress may come by a balancing and har- 
monizing of the claims of each factor; or it 
may come as in the present and past, by an 
extreme emphasis now on one factor, now on 
the other. The correction in the latter case or 
the stabilizer in the former will be furnished 
by a more wide-spread knowledge of the 
means which various other people are using 
to achieve these same ends. 





Necrology 


William Howard Taft, the only President of 
the United States who also served as Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, died March 8. 
Mr. Taft was buried in Arlington Cemetery, 
the first President to be buried there. 


Martin Grove Brumbaugh (67), President 
of Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. died March 
14 from a heart attack on a golf course at 
Pinehurst, N. C. He was president of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, 1898; 
superintendent of schools of Philadelphia, 1906- 
15; governor, 1915-19; president of Juniata 
College, his alma mater, 1895-1906 and since 
1924, 


Emma S. Beatty, 82, of Harrisburg, retired 
school teacher, died March 2. Miss Beatty 
served as a teacher in Harrisburg for fifty- 
one years. 


D. Aurelius Stehle, president of St. Vincent 
College, Latrobe, died February 12. 


Z. R. Howell, supervising principal of the 
public schools of Trucksville, died February 
16 as a result of injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident near Northumberland Febru- 
ary 4, 


P. W. Woodward, principal of the Kear- 
sarge Public Schools, Erie County, died sud- 
denly January 23 of heart trouble. 


Myrtle McCafferty, a teacher of English in 
Westinghouse High School, Pittsburgh, since 
1925, died January 6. 


Leroy Kemper, member of the school board 
of Hanover Township and son-in-law of F. 
W. Nyhart, supervising principal there, was 
killed in an automobile accident early in 
March. 


A. W. Wilson, founder of Kiskiminetas 
Springs School in 1887 and its president for 
43 years, died March 10. 
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End of Day 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3}. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5}x8. For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 Easter Pictures, or 25 Art Sub- 

jects, or 25 for Children. Size 5}x8. 


= Pictures in Natural Colors 


Adan 





Our bird, flower and fruit pictures, in natural 
colors, help greatly in nature study. 
THREE CENTS EACH for 20 or more. Size 7x9. | 





Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 


Size 22 x 28 inches, including the margin. 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 
Send $2.00 for the above picture and Song of the 
Lark by Breton. 


Send 15 cents for 64-page Catalogue of 
Catalogues 1,600 miniature illustrations. 


‘hePerry Pictures @ 


Box 18, Malden, Mass. 














Your Favorite 
Fruit Drink--. 


with the addition of 


Horsferds 
JSlcid 
ive sphate 








becomes a 
tonic drink 


that relieves mental and nervous 
exhaustion; increases the activity 
ofthe brain andassists nature in re- 
storing vitality to the body. Try it! 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
D-51-2 
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Two-year College Grade Courses offered on the 
co-operative plan by 


BECKLEY COLLEGE 


Engineering 
Aeronautical—Civil—Mechanical 
Electrical— Industrial and Radio 


Accounting 
Public Auditing and Taxes 


For complete data Secretarial Science 


of all courses 


Address Business Administration 


Beckley College and 
Harrisburg, Pa. Industrial Management 


Admission Requirements—all courses—High School graduation 
































Afier @5—What? Arie of ome 

One-third of the 6,000,000 people in the April 9-11—National Association of Penman- 
United States over 65 years of age are de- ship Teachers and Supervisors, Detroit, 
pendent on the public for a living. Of the Michigan 
40,000,000 workers in the nation, only one in’ April 11, 12—Southern Convention District, 
80 has a savings account averaging $295. P. S. E. A., Lancaster 

On the basis of these figures, reported by April 11, 12—Western Convention District, 
the National Association for Old Age Secur- P. S. E. A., Pittsburgh 
ity, it appears as if the problem of care for old April 11 and April 25—Spring Arbor and 
people will continue. Bird Days ! 

In Pennsylvania’s 84 almshouses, there are April 23-26—Eastern Arts Convention, Head- 
12,000 regular inmates, with 8,000 “floaters.” quarters: Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 
The cost of caring for this number is $396 May 8—Northwestern Arts Association, Corry 
per year for each inmate. Yet a couple can May 5-8—American Junior and Senior Red 
live in its own home for less than $50 a month. Cross Convention, Washington, D. C. 

Forty-two nations have old age insurance May 5-10—First International Congress on 
lans. China, India, and the United States are Mental Hygiene, Washington, D. C. 
said to be the only important countries in the May 14—Seventh Annual , Meeting of bs 
world that have not adopted an old age pension Pennsylvania State Society for Cripple 


Children, Williamsport 
system.— Welfare News. May 16—Third Annual State Contest, Pent 


sylvania Forensic League, Philadelphia 
May 18—International Good-Will Day 
Calendar May 24—Lehigh Valley Child Helping Cor- 

April 1-5—American Physical Education As- ference 
sociation, National Convention, Boston, June 28-July 4—National Education Associa 
Mass. tion, Columbus, Ohio 

April 2-5—Schoolmen’s Week and Southeast- December 30, 31—State Convention, P. S. 
ern Convention District, University of A., Williamsport; Headquarters: Lycow 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia ing Hotel 
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Johnstown Session 
Erie Session 
Uniontown Session 
Science Courses 


Pre-Two Week Session 
Regular Six Week Session 
Nature Study Camp, Na-Wak-Wa Lodge .July 1 and Aug. 8 


Post-Two Week Session 


University of Pittsburgh 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 16—June 27 
July 1—August 8 


June 9—August 8 
June 30—August 8 
June 9—July 18 
July 1—August 23 
August 11—August 22 


Address the Director 
Summer Session 
Uniuersity of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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French Summer School 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, Montreal, Que. 
June 26th to July 31st, 1930 
Thoroughly French Atmosphere . . Only 
French Spoken . Entirely French Staff 
. . Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced 

Courses. 

Morning—Lectures and Class Room Instruc- 
tion. a 

Afternoon—Group Conversation, Sight-See- 
ing, Sports. 

Evening—Concerts, French Plays, Enter- 
tainments, Illustrated Lectures. 

Write for Circular to the 

Secretary, FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 

McGill University, Montreal, Que. 



































Recommend Good 
Schools 


Teachers who are called upon to recommend business 
training schools to their graduates should first ask for 
free information about the leading private business 
schools of the country. 

, Schools accredited by this Association are outstand 
ing institutions, Write the nearest office for booklets.. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL 
ScHOOLS 
1917 Mallers Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
. Ellicient School Jamestown, N.Y. 
It pays to attend a school accredited by the N. A. A. C. S 





Des Moines, Ia. Bilicient School 








The Pennsylvania 
State College 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 


presents an opportunity to study 
and observe the best modern 
methods of teaching— 


Primary Arithmetic, Art, English, Music, 
Children’s Literature 

Intermediate Art, Arithmetic, English, 
Geography, History, Music 

Junior High School Civics, English, 
Geography, History, Music 


More than three hundred and fifty un- 
dergraduate and graduate courses. 

An ideal Summer Location for Study 
and Recreation. 


Inter-Session June 16 to June 27 
Main-Session June 30 to August 8 


Write for descriptive bulletin to 
Director of Summer Session 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pa. 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Bucknell | 


SUMMER SESSION 


| 
July 7 to August 15 | 


Liberal Arts Engineering 


Courses in nature study and geography 
are especially attractive in the summer 


ame Education Practice Teaching 
Old Main 


For Full Information Address 
JOHN H. EISENHAUER, DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Lewisburg, Pa. 


























CLEVELAND SUMMER SCHOOL 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Six Weeks: June 23- August 1, 1930 
For Teachers, Supervisors, Administrators and Academic Students 
Standard University Courses, Graduate and Undergraduate 
Some Special Features: 


Observation and demonstration in a public A Nature Guide School and Camp for 
elementary school in regular session. teachers of elementary science. 


A Reading Clinic. A School of Library Science. 


Special offering for kindergarten-primary 4 wrusic School, University Chorus, North- 


teachers. 
2 t Ohi i 
A French House and a German House with = ae and 


observation classes where French and se 
German only are spoken. Recreation in a delightful city. 


Write for detailed information to 


THE DIRECTOR, Summer Session, School of Education 
Cleveland, Ohio 


*“Cleveland—The Vacation City: Cool, Clean and Comfortable” 








Say yeu saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





Spring Geet e Summer 
Session , % S Session 





May 12 iti June 23 
to " RSS : ‘i . oi to 
June 21 : . August 2 


MODERN 22 DELIGHTFUL 
METHODS = LOCATION 


Degrees in Liberal Arts - Science ~- Business 
PROFESSIONAL AND COLLEGE COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
Write For Bulletin 



































Juniata College Summer Session 


Professional and College Courses for Teachers 


[ arcE NUMBERS of in-service 
teachers are planning not only to meet the increased professional standards set 
by the Department of Public Instruction, but also to get the varied training 
and wider culture to be had in a liberal arts college. Juniata’s Summer Session 
of nine weeks offers its advantages at quite moderate rates. Write for illus- 
trated bulletin. 


Director of the Summer Session 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
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The Educators 
Beneficial 
Association 


Rooms 422 to 430 Woolworth Building 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sickness and Accident Protection 
for Teachers Only 
20TH YEAR 


These Letters Tell Why 
The E. B. A. Is In Business 





“I was in a very bad way. Had it not 
been for the Educators Beneficial Asso- 
ciation I would have been distracted. My 
checks came right on the day, and always 
for more than I had figured was due me. 
I wish I could tell every teacher in the 
country what a wonderful thing the 
E. B. A. is.” 





“I was sitting at my desk this morning, 
wondering how long I would have to save 
until my doctor’s bill would all be paid 
when along came your check from the 
E. B. A. and that solved all my problems.” 





“Your check for $317.50 was received yes- 
terday. I thank you very much for your 
prompt and very satisfactory settlement 
of my claim. May God bless and prosper 
the E. B. A. It is such a satisfactory 
organization to be a member of.” 





The above letters tell the whole 
story. Are YOU a member of the 
E. B. A.? If not, write for com- 
plete information today. Use the 
coupon. There is no harm in 
becoming acquainted. 





PSJ-5 
THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASS’N 
Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Penna. 
Please mail me at once full information about 
your protection for TEACHERS ONLY. I 
understand that this request will not put me 
under the slightest obligation. 
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New, 1930 edition 


OUR BEGINNINGS 
IN EUROPE 
AND AMERICA 


SMITH BURNHAM 


A sixth grade his- 
tory text that is in harmony with 
the present course of study. It 
prepares the child for an intelli- 
gent study of our country by 
showing him how our civiliza- 
tion developed in the Old World 
and how it came to the New. 


Send for further information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Winston Building Philadelphia 























WANTED:—Teachers 
for Vacation Work 
This Summer 


TIME FLIES. Benjamin Franklin 
says: “Time is the stuff life is made 
of.” What are you going to do with 
your time this summer? 


As a teacher we offer you employment 
this summer in a kind of work which 
utilizes your past.experience and offers 
you a greater earning power than you 
could get from any other type of em- 
ployment. Teachers with Normal 
School or College training who are in- 
terested in exchanging their usual 
profitless leisure for a vacation of busi- 
ness experience and additional income 
will find our position suitable. 


Please give full information as to age, 
education, teaching experience and date 
your school closes. 


Address: R. H. Clugston, 121 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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SUMMER 
S ES S O N EIGHT WEEKS, JUNE 16—AUG. 8 


1 9 3 @) SIX WEEKS, JUNE 27—AUG. 8 
COURSES FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 
of Public School Music 


Fine and Applied Arts 
Manual mt [ndustrial Arts 


COURSES FOR UNDERGRADUATES IN 


Architecture, Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, 
Mechanics, English, Industrial History, Econom- 
ics, Commercial Law, Drawing and Descriptive 
Geometry, Surveying. 

Exceptional Laboratory, Studio and Shop Facilities 


FOR CATALOG, ADDRESS THE DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION_ 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
SCHENLEY PARK «» PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 




















Your health is Summer School 


made—or unmade— 


at the dinner table July 7th to August 16th 


Thousands have found vigorous health : 
through this amazing book Home Economics 


iE health book of the age! 300 pages. The result of 20 years’ s i 

—— og _—— ——— William levees May. MLD. Technical and Professional Courses lead- 
Shows y Oo get well and stay well by correctly combining 5 $ 

the good foods you now eat. Gives you the same principles that ing to Certificates and Degrees. 


brought back both himself and others to dynamic health, witi i i i 
complete schedule of rational eating. Worth 100 times “its wat to Special — = Home Economics, 


any person, sick or well. Mail coupon today. Dietetics and Teacher Training 


MWili/Z7 
WIZZ Library Science 
SVN-DIET HEALTH SERVICE A six weeks’ course for School Librarians 


832 ia St., East Aurora, N. Y. ; 
ee a se eee and Teachers in charge of School 


Gentlemen: Send me “Health Via Food’ on your free 10-day Libraries. 
trial offer. 


{ ] Send invoice for $4 with book. 
{1 I enclose $3.50 (50c discount for cash with order) 


» 





Also tell me why many teachers spend their summer vacations at 


ao Ne aaa Sun & Diet Sanatorium and send free descriptive DREXEL INSTITUTE 
Philadelphia 
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ANNOUNCING 


“CURRENT EDUCATION” 


The New and Different Periodical for Educators 


+, 
“~~ 


All of Education for all Educators is the promise of the new magazine. 


Over 300 current educational periodicals will be scanned each month for the best and 
most significant contributions to education. These valuable “finds” will be sent to you. 

To Save you still more time in your professional reading program, the feature articles 
thus chosen will be slightly condensed from the original without losing any of their 
essential “meat or flavor.” 


A tidy, handy pocket-size magazine in an attractively colored cover will bring this 
efficient service to you once a month. 


This convenient little magazine will treat every phase of the great business of educating 
the children and youth of the world. 


Inspiration and stimulation will be found in every article reproduced in “Current 
Education” whether you be kindergarten teacher or college president. 


Two hours’ reading a month will put you in touch with educational progress in every 
field. 


“Current Education” will be the only magazine of its kind exclusively for educators. 


Education from Every Angle will be found in this New Periodical. It will serve 
you as— 
An Index to current educational thinking 
A Handbook of educational practices today 
A Guide to periodical literature in education 
A cumulative Library of contemporary education 
A systematic History of modern education 
A Handy Compendium of the better school magazines 
A stimulating Diet for the “Tired” educator 
A Touchstone of the great mass of educational literature today 
A Telescope to broaden your professional horizon to the limits of the world. 


In launching this new service to educators the consultation and counsel of sixty 
college presidents in America and of 200 editors of educational magazines were 
sought. 

Special added features are being 
planned by the editors of “Current 
Education.” 

You may become a Charter Member 
and receive the initial number oi 
“Current Education” by subscribing 
NOW. 


CURRENT EDUCATION 


Digest of Leading School Periodicals 
MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA 


CURRENT EDUCATION 
Digest of Leading School Periodicals 
Muncy, Pennsylvania 
For the enclosed $3 kindly enroll me for a 


CHARTER SUBSCRIPTION to “Current Edu- 
cation,” and send the magazine for one year.* 








Position 
Institution 


FF ] Mark “X” in block if you prefer to 
pay $3 upon receipt of first issue. 
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ACATION 
- VOYAGES 


HAVANA 
$140 up 10, 13 and 17 days 


All Expenses 
A big modern American Liner to a 
gay foreign capital. Rate includes 
maintenance aboard ship, hotel ashore 
and automobile sightseeing. Sailings 
every Saturday. 


MEXICO 


24, 25 or 26 Days to 
$275 up Mexico City All Expenses 
Sightseeing in Havana, side trip, 
Progreso to Merida, rail climb Vera 
Cruz to Mexico City. Rate includes 
maintenance aboard ship, hotels 
ashore and sightseeing. For University 
of Mexico students, regular round trip 
rate $185 up, limited to 6 months. 
Sailings every Thursday. 


WARD LINE 


Ticket Office 
545 5th Ave. at 
45th St. 

















Gen. Pass. Office 
Pier 13, East River, 
New York 
Also All Authorized 
Tourist Agencies 

















UNIVERSITY and 
STUDENT TOURS 


The Ideal Tours for cultured travelers. Com- 
petent Leadership—splendid travel arrange- 
ments. College credit available. 

A Mediterranean Cruise-Tour and 
“Vergilian Pilgrimage.” 
“The American University Way of Travel” 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















e 
Summer Sessions 
June 24—August 15 
Your opportunity to complete your work for 
Degree in a Minimum of Two Summer Ses- 
sions, Before the New Requirements Go Into 
Effect. 
Send College Credits Now for Evaluation 


RIDER COLLEGE Trenton, N. J. 
65th year 
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_ Our educational statesmen must, first of all, 

have a sound philosophy of life. They must 
have social vision, a sense of balance, and 
know the needs of man at his best.—Supt. 
B. F, Stanton, Alliance, Ohio. 
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Suppose you do? 


What if you do know New York, Chicago, Boston and 
even London and Paris... Have you ever been to 
Budapest? (Now that is a bright thought!) 


Sidewalk cafés. Gypsy music. Hungarian color. It's as 
gay as Paris but the accent is different. Artists love it, 
and so will you. You remember how the Danube cuts 
old Buda and newer Pest in two? Of course, if you 
don’t want to go to Buda, Europe is full of other 
gorgeous places. 


And the letter in the alphabet that leads to them all is 
“C", Because ““C“ means Continent, Comfort and 
Cunard. It means Commodious Cabin, and Tourist Third 
Cabin Liners ...a superb Cuisine you Can't forget, 
Congenial fellow passengers, and deft English Stewards 
who speak your language. The Cost of Cunard’s super- 
service for Cabin Travel is happily within any moderate 
budget...making your memorable tour little more ex- 
pensive than an ordinary vacation. 


RATES 


+ « © « « $147.50 up 
108 up 


CABIN . . + ee ee we 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN . + . « « « wo 


Join the Cunard Travel Club! 
Write for folder outlining important advantages. 


See your local agent or 


CUNARD CABIN SERVICE 


%) 


25 Broadway, New York 


1840 » NINETY . YEARS . OF . SERVICE . 1930 
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.. the trip you’ve 


dreamed of 


It will broaden your horizon, 
fill your mind with glowing 
images, reveal to you the un- 
imagined loveliness and gran- 
deur of our America. 


You travel 5,500 miles by water 
from one side of the continent 
to the other, on a great electric 
liner designed for luxury and 
comfort — 3,000 miles by rail 
across the continent and stop 
at many colorful places for 
sightseeing! You do gay Ha- 
vana, slide through the Pana- 
ma Canal, visit San Diego, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, New 
York! Cross-country trip by 
Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port arranged, if desired. 


This is the alluring program 
we offer you this summer. 


REDUCED SUMMER RATES 
provide an added incentive: Round Trip, 
water and rail, $375 (up) First Cabin— 
$235 (up) Tourist; One way, water, $275 
(up) First Cabin—$135 (up) Tourist. 





15th and Locust Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or any authorized steamship or railroad agent 








TEACHERS! 


Plan Your Vacation Now! 
Reduced Summer Tourist Fares 
to 


COLORADO 
YELLOWSTONE 
CALIFORNIA 


Go one way—return another—stopover 
anywhere. Cost of a vacation in the 
scenic West is surprisingly low—a trip 
for every purse. Low priced, personally 
conducted all-expense tours to Colorado; 
also independent, all-expense, “‘g0-as-you- 
please” tours to Colorado and Yellow- 
stone. Write or phone nearest represen- 
tative for detailed information and illus- 
trated booklets. 


Rock 
Island 


Lincoln Burgher, D. P. A. 
1204 = Trust 


dg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


H. — oe, G.A.P.D. 
8 Park Bidg. 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 














TOUR EUROPE 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


Universities of Belgium 


Red Star Line 
Sailing from New York 
June 21 S. S. Westernland 
June 28 Ss. S. Belgenland 
July 3 Ss. S. Pennland 
White Star Line Canadian Service 
Sailing from Montreal 
June 21 S. S. Albertic 
AN UNPARALLELED OFFER 
40 Days for $250 
60 days, including ocean voyage, $415. Promo- 
tional Credits 
Send for folder 
THE EARL B. HUBBELL COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Il. 





FUROP. 





PASSION PLAY 


é 385 
We serve fo pee oS elite. become $ 

—the results of a 385 
Conard san nao He 0deatilied guests. Sea and land 


551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





RAVEL CLUB 
| STUDENTS T L cLus 





Panama facifie line 
vy ALL NEW ee 








GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


STATE TEACHERS ASS’NS HEADQUARTERS 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theaters, etc. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to special 
reduced rates. 


Dearborn St. and Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 





a 
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EVERY DAY 
New Thrills 
ST PAUL 


New Adventures Sa 
in the 


NORTHWEST 
WONDERLAND 


For AS LITTLE as $145 and up (from Chicago) you may 
make nature’s wonderful museum, Yellowstone National 
Park, your summer's vacation land. Enter through the new 
Gallatin Gateway, a 170-mile motor trip without additional 
cost, the most beautiful approach to the Park. 
In Yellowstone there are approximately one hundred 
geysers, more than in the rest of the world; some four 
thousand hot springs; innumerable cold springs, some 
flowing Apollinaris and other mineral waters; besides 
prismatic pools, multi-colored “paint pots’’ of plastic clay, 
and gruesome mud volcanoes which churn and roar harm- 
lessly. This primeval wilderness is one of the largest and 
most successful wild animal refuges on earth. 
Spokane and the Island Empire; ‘‘nature coasting” on 
Rainier; Seattle and Tacoma, great world ports; Victoria, 
“a bit of oid England; Vancouver; Canadian Rockies; 
§ California; Indians, ocean beaches, Alaska's Midnight sun, 
tiding, hiking, dancing in the West's famous hotels, mo- 
toring, sailing, may all be a part of your vacation. Travel 
independently or with an “‘all-expense,“ seer ‘a ‘ 
escorted party for $250 and up. ia jis All-Expense” Vacation 
Follow the route of the famed, new : sy Tours.... $250 and Up 
Olympian only trans-continental roller- ee ea (from Chicago) 
bearing train, over the beautiful trails , oa ; Includes Dells of the Wisconsin River, 
of old—electrified for 656 sootless, cin- A F é “2 Twin Cities, Wakpala, S. D.; Butte, 
derless miles. Travel over a route of yoor : Bee = Mont.; Spokane, Tacoma, Wash.; Big 
own choosing or with an escorted tour : Trees, Columbia River Highway, Long- 


with others whom you'll like. Pay one lump view, Wash.; Seattle, world port, gla- 
sum—it cares for transportation, meals, cier-clad Rainier, Puget Sound cruise 
to old-English Victoria and Vancouver, 








pk, motor Wipe, sightsssing end the Canadian Rockies. Extensions to Yel- 
Y _ of competent guides. Know your lowstone Park via new Gallatin Gate- 
, Om. vacation costs before you start. way and to Alaska. 
ETS at . . . 
| PLAY a — For full information write any 
dt ae : er of these Milwaukee Travel Bureaus— 
TRIES’ “All Expense” ‘ ee ’ ya Over the Route = a or 
Ts 4 of the Atlanta . . . . . 717 Healy 
) I wh -“ A Famed sled ‘sill iy 
n Me - P uffalo . - icot Square 
ENSES ent 4 : oe: 4 ‘ Cincinnati . 204 Dixie Terminal 
| land Olympian Cleveland . . 937 Union Trust 
UB Des Moines. . . . . »501 Locust Street 
let T Detroit . . 806 Transportation Building 
S ‘ , a Indianapolis . 717 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
pecial Vacation Trains Kansas City. . . . . 817 Walnut Street 
—__— | L Milwaukee . . . . 405 East Water Street 
| eave Every Sunday On Minneapolis . . 45 South Seventh Street 
L i — << S44 = A=. at 45th St. 
| 14-Day Tours Om farnam Street 
‘ERS . . Sees oli, 1404 Fidatity| Phil. Prue Bldg. 
ni Like a Big House Party. Pittsburgh - Park Building 
. a eae e 705 Robert Street 
pecial Se. Louis . . . . 2003 Railway Exchange 
10 
- he MILWAUKEE 
Pa oa 


THE SCENIC ROUTE ... ELECTRIFIED 
OVER THE ROCKIES TO THE SEA 
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A new series of readers based on TESTED THOUGHT 


THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


By 
ARTHUR I. GATES and MIRIAM S. HUBER 


Ten years of scientific research enlightened by psy- 
chology and pedagogy have evolved epochal new 
methods and materials in the teaching of reading. 
Backed by painstakingly determined fact; tested 
and proved down to the last detail; fitting the re- 


quirements of child psychology in every feature — 


These books let the child put his whole self into his learning 


THE SERIES 


PETER AND PEGGY (Primer) FRIENDLY STORIES 


Teacher’s Manual 
Pre-Primer Picture and Word (Second Reader) 
Cards Teacher’s Manual 


Dictionary (Primer words illus- Work Book 
trated by pictures) 
Work Book 
MAKE AND MAKE-BELIEVE 


ROUND THE YEAR (Third Reader) 


(First Reader) 
Teacher’s Manual Teacher’s Manual 


Work Book Work Book 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Low cost 
Readers Comfort 
Good times 





with a Difference 


Newson Readers 


by Bryce-Harpy-TurPIn 
For Grades One through Six 


Little Folk’s 
Library 














Boxed sets of 12 books each 
For First and Second Grades 
$2.00 per set, postpaid 


More Arithmetic 
Problems 


Problems In 
Arithmetic 


by GILMARTIN 
and RUSSELL 


Primary Book 
For Grades Three and Four 


Intermediate Book 


In Preparation 


Advanced Book 
For Grades Seven and Eight 


And, in addition, every teacher ap- 
preciates the cultural background 
which Europe provides. Now you 
can actually journey to the land of 
your dreams for as little as 3 cents 
per mile, including berth and meals. 


Comfortable accommodations, ex- 
cellent food, courteous steward ser- 
vice, ample deck space and public 
rooms, music, deck sports in end- 
less variety, companionship of con- 
genial people—educators, clergy- 
men, professional and business men 
and women. 


$105 up From New York, Boston and Mont- 


real to principal European ports. 


one way Choice of such steamers as Majestic, 


world’s largest ship; Belgenland, 


$185 up famous world cruiser; the superb 


new Britannic, world’s largest Cabin 


round trip .hip; Doric, and many others in- 


cluding— 
Tourist Ships de luxe 


S. S. Pennland and S. S. Western- 
land carrying TOURIST Third Cab- 
in as the highest class on board in 
former Cabin accommodations. S. S. 
Minnekahda, carrying TOURIST 
Third Cabin exclusively. The ships 
of democracy. 


15th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Authorized agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Newson & Company 


73 Fifth Avenue. New York 
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Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

Professional Schools 
Theology, Law 
Medicine, Dentistry 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 

School of Music 

Training School for Nurses 

High School 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 30-August 8, 1930 


Send for Bulletin 
Phone Stevenson 7600 




















The 
BARROWS-PARKER 
GEOGRAPHY 


The acceptance of the 
one-cycle plan in the 
teaching of geography 
is the victory of the 
Barrows- Parker Geog- 
raphy. Write for the 
latest informational 


material from 





Silver, Burdett and Company 
41 Union Sq., W., New York City 




















SCHOOL JOURNAL 


May, 1930 


CRAMPED 
LITTLE HANDS 


ease up with Dixon’s 
Beginner’s Pencils. 


Experienced Primary 
Teachers endorse 


them. 











® Offer to Primary 
Teachers: Write us 
for our free Begin- 
ner’s Packet No. 1713, 
giving the name of 
your School District. 


School Bureau, Pencil Sales Department 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City 


General 
Science 


demonstration 
UNITS... 


y LUNT & HALEY 


New Jersey 





TH GS 


TH YEARS 


oa ee 


LEKnott Apparatus Co. 


CAMBRIDGE SACHUSETTS 
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BETZ 
Algebra for Today 





A new and vitalized treatment making algebra 
more interesting and meaningful to pupils. 


All modern requirements are met; the principles 
set forth by the National Committee on Mathe- 


matical Requirements underlie the text. 


Ten years of experimental teaching have gone in- 
to the making of it. Mr. Betz, Specialist in Math- 


Used in 


NEW YORK 


Hunter College H. S. 
Girls’ Commercial H. S. 


BUFFALO 
YONKERS 
BALTIMORE 
STAMFORD 
MERIDEN 
COATESVILLE 
TOLEDO 


SACRAMENTO 
Sutter Junior H. S. 


ROCHESTER 


May, 1930 


ematics for the Public Schools of Rochester, with 





the school system of that city for his laboratory, 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


was able to develop the book under ideal condi- 
tions. Catalogue price $1.32. 























NEW FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 





Pearson, Lawrence and Raynor’s 


LATIN I LATIN IL 


554 pp. Illustrated, $1.40 653 pp. Illustrated, $1.72 


N these books Latin for the first two years of the high school has 
been simplified, vitalized and thoroughiy re-organized in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Classical Investigation. 


Garner and Capen’s 
OUR GOVERNMENT 


NBIASED, modern, and wide in range this book treats govern- 
ment as a living, developing institution. Without “preaching” it 
cultivates the qualities which make for good citizenship. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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